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EASY MEASURING GUIDE 
1 print le 
Ye print = Va cup 


700! prints = 2 


You don’t have to soften a solid pound block before you start coloring 
... it reaches the right mixing temperature more quickly and evenly ... 
and it’s easier to distribute the pure color wafer evenly, right at the start. 
Enriched with 15,000 units of Vitamin A per pound, delicious, churn- 
fresh, Nucoa margarine is as fine a spread for bread as you can buy. 
No wonder women buy more Nucoa than any margarine in America! 


Every pound 

is cut in “% lb. prints 
to make 
measuring easy... 


cooking breezy! 


Here’s the most welcome 
margarine news of the vear! 
Nucoa is in the wondertully 
convenient new Measure-Pak — 
designed to do away with slow, 
bothersome spoon-and-cup 
measuring for good. Just 

use Nucoa quarters as a scale - 
and get the exact amount 

vour recipe calls for . . . easily, 
speedily, accurately. Handy 
new Measure-Pak is another 
Nucoa “first”— latest of the many 
reasons Why home economists 
and housewives alike have 


trusted Nucoa for over 30 vears. 
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This gives good, whole milk, richer than the average 
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OU’RE certain to capture the You'll find never-fail recipes for main dishes, 

interest of your class when you _ desserts, breads and candies. Tastier, easier-to-make | 
show students how to make a crispy _—_ dishes—better, because they're made with one or an- 
pie shell without rolling or baking... other of Kellogg’s nine crisp, ready-to-eat cereals! 


or when you open their eyes to the new crispness 


;, a More nourishing, too, because Kellogg cereals 
and flavor cereals bring to many favorite dishes. 8: ae a 
add whole-grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron! ' 


We have just the recipes you need for such a 
demonstration. Sixteen of “our best” have been From us to you! Kellogg's 
prized “Souvenir” recipes, on 3”x 


ouvert” 

cipes 

proudly put together in an envelope and called 5” index cards. Up to 30 sets sent EK ectbe 
on request. Write to Kellogg's, . 


“Souvenir” recipes because of their “keepsake” jHE-10.49, Home Economies = Kelloggs 


Services, Battle Creek, Mich. eee 


qualities. Do let us send you this prized collection. 


° KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP - KELLOGG'S 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN-SOYA 


\ 

ALONE. ine collection 

\ass your pet 

recipes Gf, 

MIAN \ > 4 

mA Fresh Peach Chiffon Pie—no rolling, no baking when pie crusts are made with Kellogg's Corn Flakes! 

‘aw 

ee 

TESTED 
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We THINK this is one of the most helpful booklets on diet- 
ing we have ever read. A really valuable guide to help 
you and your students both personally and profession- 
ally. It’s yours just for the asking! 


First, it tells you how to figure what you should weigh 
according to your height, age, sex, and type of figure. 


Next, how to compute the number of calories you 
should have each day to stay at this weight, according to 
the amount of work you do. 


Then, how many calories to add or subtract per day 
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Get this wonderful 
booklet about het 
ta relation to weight / 


SENO FOR THIS BREF BOOKLET NOW 


| 


for one pound change per week, how many for two 
pounds, and so forth. 

You are told which foods are necessary in your diet... 
the caloric content of hundreds of foods. ..and menus 
are suggested for reducing, normal, and fattening diets. 


Top this off with a set of wonderful exercises for ‘‘spot”’ 
reducing, and many excellent health tips, and you have 
one of the most valuable teaching aids imaginable! 


Just fill in the coupon below. There is no charge— 
but quantities are somewhat limited. So act quickly. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me____ FREE copies of ‘‘Is Yours a ‘Weighty’ 


Problem?”’ 
Name 
School ek = 
City — Zone__ State 


The Borden Company 
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Ficture of me... 


Looking to you for help! 


Just a written word from you and the up-to-the-minute infant- 
nutrition material described on this page will be on its way 
to you. It’s free, of course. Teacher’s Manual, supplement- 
ing your regular baby-feeding lessons, covers a wide range 
from the basic principles of infant nutrition to scientific food 
control in commercial production. Student’s Leaflets, out- 
lined for easy use, give an all-around grasp of infant food 


requirements. 


Fremont, Mich. 
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FREE! 
TEACHER'S MANUAL 
and STUDENT'S LEAFLET. 


8's x 11 inch leaflets 
punched to fit classroom 
binders. For your Manual 
and the required number 
of Student's Leaflets, write 
Gerber's, Dept. 2510-9, 
Fremont, Michigan. 


our business...our only business! 
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ESTABLISHES SOME NEW RECORDS 


in Sewing Projects for Teens! 


Two brand-new projects ... one, Scarves—the 


other, Fabric Selection ...and eight of your old 
favorites! All brought to you on records to provide 
your classes with interesting and stimulating sew- 
ing sessions! Each consists of a phonograph record 
of dramatized dialogue a printed teaching 
plan for you . . . individual lesson sheets for 


your students. 
Projects covering the making of specific articles 
involve one or more basic sewing techniques .. . 


such essentials as cutting, shirring, binding. The 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


JOURNAL OF HOME 


ECONOMICS 


others deal with textiles and fabrics . . . their 


selection and care. 


To help make your teaching easier, Celanese 
would like to send you these projects. They’re sure 
to prove instructive . . . effective... helpful. Just 


fill in the order blank below. 


Date 


Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing projects indicated below for use 


on the dates shown. In return for their free availability, | agree to return the recordings in 


good condition within seven days after classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 


Show Date of Class Use 
Allow 30 days for shipment 


1. Cartwheel Skirt 

¢. Good Grooming Cape ‘ so 

Name 

School 

City Zon 


Luncheon Set — ——— 


Fabric & Clothing Care - = 


Ruffled Petticoat 


Synthetic Textiles— 


Scarves 


Required number of student instruction 


sheets needed for each project i 


state... 


O, 
Pi 
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EXPLAIN THE ADVANTAGES 
OF QUALITY CANNED PUMPKIN 


e@ Today it might be hard to find 
half a dozen cooks in a community 
who make pies out of “jack o’lan- 
tern pumpkins.”’ It probably would 

be just as hard to find that many 
| cooks who really know what makes 
| a canned pumpkin especially good 
for pies. 

For instance, did you know that 
the pumpkins Libby uses are grown 
from a very special strain of seeds 
that were developed over many 
years just for pie-making? 

And Libby prepares this ‘‘pie- 

pumpkin” a special way . . . remov- 
) ing as much moisture as possible. 

That’s why Libby’s Solid Pack 
Custard Pumpkin gives pies with a 
just-right consistency, and velvety, 
mellow-rich goodness. Libby’s is 
available in both 1-pie (No. 303) 
and 2-pie (No. 2) ) size cans. 


DEMONSTRATE THESE 
GARNISH TRICKS 


The pie above is garnished with crossed sticks of 
candied ginger—a delicious flavor-foil for the mellow 
pumpkin. 

Another handsome garnish is Date Daisies: Split 
pitted dates into four sections to form the petals of 
the daisy. Arrange the daisies around the pie. Make 
centers for the flowers with toasted coconut. 

Another idea is to sprinkle coconut around the 
rim of the pie or completely over the top the last 
few minutes of baking. 

When pumpkin pie is to be topped with whipped 
cream, a little dark molasses folded into the whipped 
cream gives a special old-time flavor touch. 


8 

pach T0 UJ THE 

use THIS 

can’T-FAlL pEciPe pEvELOPe? IN 

THE MARY HALE maRTIN yiTGHEN— {o- | 

gether: 2 peate™ 1% cups 

cuP sugar % yeaspoo™ galt, } | 

spoo™ cinnamo™ % yeaspoo™ ginger M4 teaspoo™ | 
clove: 1% cups milk, jight cream or 

top milk- pour ganch unbaked pastry chell- 
Bake 15 minutes an hot (425° ) reauce heat 

. to moderate (350°) and wake 45 minutes or until 

«nite, snserved in center> comes out clean- 
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Everybody this class 


Home economics classes understand and want 
instruction in home freezing. This involves the use 
of Electric Farm and Home Freezers, operating at 
low temperatures. 


The Farm and Home Freezer method of food 
preservation and storage has found itself a definite 
niche in homemaking. One and one-quarter million 
American families have installed Electric Farm and 
Home Freezers during the past three years. The 
nation’s homemakers have discovered that home 
freezing can mean a wider variety of fresh foods at 
all seasons of the year . . . time saved because of 
fewer shopping trips . . . money saved on the 
budget by freezing home-grown products or foods 
purchased in season and frozen while plentiful 
and low priced. 


To the nation's schools, these facts can mean only one 
thing—home economics students will want to learn 
about home freezing, along with canning and other 
food preservation methods! 


And to teach home freezing, your school’s home 
economics laboratory needs several Electric Farm : 

and Home Freezers. This presents no problem. What IS a Farm and Home Freezer? 
Like the refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home 
Freezer is easily and quickly installed. You may 
have the whole ienee te getting in touch with your 


local electric service company or appliance 
sales organizations. 


“An Electric Farm and Home Freezer is the 
household type of low-temperature, mechanically 
refrigerated cabinet used exclusively for the 
freezing and/or storage of frozen food.” 


OF COURSE...IT’S ELECTRIC! 


FARM HOME FREEZER 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical M fact sA iation, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL BEN-HUR BISHOP COOLERATOR CROSLEY «© DEEPFREEZE FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON HOTPOINT INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER KELVINATOR NORGE SANITARY «+ SCHAEFER 
SEEGER STEINHORST SUB-ZERO WESTINGHOUSE WHITING 
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Washington News 


@On July 15, 1949, 40 persons watched the Presi- 
dent sign the Housing bill, now Public Law 171. 
Known as the ‘‘Housing Act of 1949,” it will provide 
the means to initiate a program for decent homes in 
wholesome surroundings for low-income families, for 
slum clearance, research, and farm housing. 


@ The school lunch appropriation as finally ap- 
proved for fiscal 1950 is $83,500,000. Of this amount, 
the allocation to states is $64,625,000, and the re- 
maining $17,250,000 is to be used for purchasing of 
commodities such as dry milk solids, concentrated 
orange juice, and cheese. All states are participating 
in the program this year. This program is adminis- 
tered by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture and the 
state educational agencies. States are required by law 
to match federal funds dollar for dollar except in 
those states where the per capita income is below the 
U.S. average. 


@ The first general revision of the Social Security 
Act since 1939 was favorably reported to the House 
as HR6000 by the House ways and means committee. 
Although early action is expected in the House, the 
Senate may not consider the bill until the second ses- 
sion of this Congress. It extends further coverage to 
some 11 million new persons and liberalizes benefits. 


@ The first order of business at the second session 
of Congress will be action on HR2023 (the repeal of 
the tax on margarine), according to Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (Ark.). The House passed this bill 
on April 1, 1949 and the Senate committee on finance 
reported it to the floor of the Senate on April 28, 
1949. Because the Senate has been actively at work 
on ‘“‘must” legislation, this bill has not been dis- 
cussed on the floor during the first session of the 81st 
Congress. 


@ Witnesses before the Senate subcommittee on 
utilization of farm crops claimed that emulsifiers or 
bread softeners, which the baking industry now uses 
as substitutes for natural fats and oils, have a disas- 


trous effect on the producers of natural fats and oils 
and may be harmful to the consumers. This claim 
prompted Senators Milton Young (North Dakota) 
and Guy Gillette (lowa) to introduce $2432 on 
August 24, 1949, a bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, Sec. 402, which would re- 
quire a 4 per cent minimum content of natural fat for 
all bread and pastry made from wheat. 


@ Very much alive and with action still expected 
during this session of the 8lst Congress is the Federal 
Aid to Education issue. On May 5, the Senate passed 
$246, authorizing the states to control funds used for 
educational purposes. The Barden bill, HR4643, pro- 
vides aid for public school services only; the Kennedy 
bill, HR5838, would compel all states to provide 
auxiliary services to parochial schools. All these bills 
are under consideration by the House education and 
labor committee. A letter to the chairman, John Le- 
sinski, wil! encourage action. 


@ Two similar resolutions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been introduced —H Res207 by Frank 
Keefe (Wisc.) and HRes323 by Adolph Sabath (IIL). 
Both resolutions create a committee of seven mem- 
bers to conduct a full investigation and study of the 
use of synthetics in the “production, processing and 
preparation and packaging of food products’? and 
the effect of insecticides and pesticides on food and 
food products. 


@ Hearings were held in August before the House 
interstate and foreign commerce committee on HR- 
5187, a bill introduced by Joseph P. O’Hara (Minn.) 
which would create a “Fur Products Labeling Act.” 
The purpose of this bill is to deal with mishandling, 
false advertising, and false invoicing of furs and fur 
products. 


@ Investigations conducted by the Senate commit- 
tee on agriculture and forestry on the condition of 
the fats and oils market of the United States led 
Senator Guy Gillette (lowa) to introduce $2392, a 
bill which would include soap under the definition of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act under section 201 
(i). Consumers have no way of knowing at present 
whether they are buying soaps or synthetic deter- 
gents. This bill would make it necessary to state on 
the label “the quantity of the contents in terms of 
weight, measure, and numerical count.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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The Human Factor in Nutrition Study 


Dr. Rowntree is the director of the School of Home 
Economics and professor of home economics at the 
University of Washington. During the San Francisco 
meeting, she gave the tall: on which this article is based, 
“Trends in Nutrition,” at a program of AHEA’s de- 
partment of elementary and secondary schools. 


ESILIENCE is the primary qualification for 

nutrition teachers—the ability to withstand 

stresses and strains, to change position but 
to maintain equilibrium. Insight from new findings 
constantly changes the picture, shows up past errors 
and misconceptions, and indicates what the next 
line of attack should be. Not only the research 
workers’ discovery of new biological factors but un- 
suspected interrelationships upset our previous con- 
victions. Furthermore, those who measure the results 
of nutrition education have shown that teachers tend 
to ignore psychological interrelationships. 

Nutrition taken alone is as useless as synthetic 
vitamins with an otherwise inadequate diet. Once we 
were naive enough to believe that information given 
people would be promptly applied for their better- 
ment. If to do were as simple as to learn what is good 
to do, both moral stamina and health, by now, should 
have reached an all-time high. For a change of habits, 
psychological changes must take place in the person. 
Food choices are bound up with emotional attitudes 
unconsciously acquired but grimly held. Those who 
assume that food is eaten primarily for health live 
apart from mankind. Those who believe food habits 
are easily changed are not aware of the roots of the 
dislikes. 

The infant who has not sensed affection while he 
was being fed or who has been distressed or unduly 
hungry is likely to become a food problem and _ re- 
main one. A mother’s critical attitude toward his 
food habits or toward his lack of muscular co-ordi- 
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nation and consequent messiness may result in his 
refusing certain foods for all time. If a child antici- 
reaction at mealtime, his actions be- 
sases his spleen by food 


pates adverse 
come subversive and he rel 
refusals. The child who eats well has been blessed 
with an understanding mother. 

Possibly we actually improve health more by inter- 
esting young students in good baby care than we do 
by teaching nutrition as such. If mothers and young 
girls looked upon each addition to an infant’s diet 
as an educational step, not as a nutritional necessity, 
tensions that produce conditioned malnutrition might 
be prevented. If we emphasized the difficulty 
involved in learning to drink from a cup, to get sticky 
food from a spoon with the tongue, to handle utensils, 
or to accept new flavors, there would be fewer chil- 
dren refusing foods and courting undernutrition. A 
mother who thinks her child is ready to learn to take 
cereal or vegetables from a spoon at four mcnths is 
less tense than one who thinks that without the 
added mineral or vitamin supply he will be under 
par. 


Reasons for Developing Food Habits 


Food is eaten because it promises something more 
gratifying than health. It would require amazing 
teaching and far more evidence than we have on the 
effects of sugar on teeth to reduce the demand for 
randy when the delights of candy bars are heard 
nightly on the radio and when mothers 
from fathers on every anniversary. Statistics on de- 
missing, and filled teeth or the threat of 
‘ans little 


get boxes 


caved, 
obesity or dental plates 40 years hence m: 
against such daily temptations. 

saten for enjoyment, for emotional release, 
for social prestige, and for attention, 
otherwise. Food is refused because of such uncon- 
scious emotions as the pleasure of paining others and 
showing self-assertion. When a person refuses crab, 


0d is 
adverse or 


iy 
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cabbage, or codfish or scorns beans, bananas, or 
broccoli, he is not showing a connoisseur’s discrimi- 
nation but evidencing an unhappy soul. 

Food habits can be changed, but educational 
finesse is needed. Mere health is no motive, but a 
reputation for wide social experience may be. If a 
varied cosmopolitan taste is evidence of having dined 
and traveled with the best, a person will refuse little 
to achieve or maintain such a reputation; he will 
bravely eat even gumbo, red snapper, persimmons, 
and artichokes. 

Achieving popularity and esteem may be the 
greatest desire of students and may be the motivation 
for the teacher to use. Learning how to be liked may 
have student appeal. For example, if they realize 
that wives adore husbands who appreciatively eat 
everything offered, mothers love children who eat 
well, and cooks cater to children who appreciate 
the school lunches provided, their food selection 
often improves. 

Most young people wish to appear emotionally 
mature. If they regard food refusals as childish reac- 
tions, they accept foods in spite of dislikes. 

Good, logical, well-supported reasons for making 
a change in habits or accepting advice often bring 
results. A study of food waste in a school cafeteria 
which offers many foods, as compared with that 
where a good, adequate, well-balanced lunch is 
served, will often lead students to accept plate 
lunches readily. A study of economic waste and nu- 
trient loss when skimmed milk is not used as human 
food will often change the attitude toward cottage 
cheese, buttermilk, and skim milk. An understanding 
of the high protein value of soy bean flour or yeast 
may promote their acceptance. 

Intelligence will be used, if there is no conflict 
with emotions. But label a food as cheap, nutritious, 
or economical and its sales may drop. Because people 
want their grocers and patrons who watch their 
purchases to hold them in high regard, they hesi- 
tate to buy seconds, jumbo packs, oatmeal, root 
vegetables, or navy beans. 

The present emphasis in schools on physical well- 
being and happy, efficient living instead of on pre- 
vention and cure of remote diseases shows wisdom. 
Foods are no longer advocated to prevent scurvy, 
beri-beri, pellagra, rickets, xerophthalmia, and ane- 
mia but as a means of achieving fortitude, stamina, 
and happiness. Emphasis on prevention of maladies 
in nutrition is as ridiculous as stress on prevention 
of neuroses, paranoia, and schizophrenia in child 
care and family relationships would be. 

The characterization of conspicuous expenditure, 
overconsumption, and overloaded tables as poor taste 
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is a wholesome trend. Just as obesity no longer 
occasions envy of economic well-being but rather 
sympathy for lack of self-discipline and emotional 
stability, so all waste and undue consumption should 
lead to questioning of people’s moral judgment. 
The school lunchrooms have led the way in showing 
the desirability of a well-planned plate lunch, and 
this tendency is rapidly gaining ground in com- 
mercial lunchrooms. 


Nutrient Values for Common Use 


A knowledge of nutrient values is essential, but 
approximations are generally accepted today. Deci- 
mal points and very specific figures are valuable 
only to the analyst, not the casual consumer. To 
measure or guess at the weight of meat, for example, 
and then record a serving of it as 16.8 grams of 
protein and 178 calories is not accuracy. The protein 
content could vary from 15 to 20 grams, the calories 
from 175 to 225, depending on the amount of fat 
and moisture retained in cooking. Moreover, the 
original weight calculated was probably off by 20 
grams. Likewise, one variety of apple may be 5 per 
cent carbohydrate, another 15 per cent; conse- 
quently, 200 grams of apples varies from 40 to 120 
calories. Why then list this apple as 87 calories? 
Cakes, salad dressings, and sauces vary with the 
cook. Very round numbers can be learned. Contri- 
butions to the diet can be approximately shown in 
the form of pie charts, and in two minutes the 
student can see whether her diet is up to that recom- 
mended. 

The trend today is to make nutrition teaching an 
art, to cultivate the subsoil of human consciousness, 
and to adapt material to emotional attitudes. Some- 
thing must happen to the student’s self before know!- 
edge can be acquired. If teaching contradicts his 
old attitudes and habits, it will beget resistance in 
him, and he will reject the new for the sake of self- 
assertion. 

Nutrition teaching today can help develop a sense 
of humor and enable students to see the funny side 
of their habits, quirks, and extravagances. If educa- 
tion in nutrition can dispel fears of poor health and 
give a sense of mastery over living, it will benefit 
mankind. 


Trend Toward Fewer Dogmatic Assertions 
Scientific findings during the last decade have re- 
sulted in a trend far less dogmatic and definite 
than heretofore. The fact that many maintain ex- 
cellent health on less than recommended intakes 
and that healthy people show a wide range of values 
of vitamins in their plasma indicates that much 
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more must be known before people are classed as 
well-nourished. Furthermore, the intestinal synthe- 
sis of vitamins, given the right bacteria and the right 
medium, has led to considerable uncertainty. The 
fact that tryptophane increases the body’s supply 
of niacin and that the animal protein factor may 
reduce the need for animal proteins has resulted in 
much discussion. As the study of the nutritive re- 
quirements of microorganisms increases the knowl- 
edge of metabolic processes in man, we view Vi- 
tamins differently. The prominent position vitamins 
hold in all metabolic processes —transanimation, nu- 
cleic acid synthesis, and acetate metabolism-+is far 
more fundamental than preventing rare specific mal- 
adies. 

Uncertainty regarding availability of different nu- 
trients and a knowledge of interrelationships be- 
tween calcium and oxalates, between phytin phos- 
phorus and vitamin D, between vitamins A and E, 
between inositol and tocopherol, has led to our being 
far less specific. Even the amount of protein ac- 
tually necessary when a well-combined mixture of 
amino acids is available at each meal has become a 
question. We realize how much more there is to 
learn about antivitamins, vitamin inhibitors, vita- 
min availability, and factors that improve utiliza- 
tion. 

Mineral requirements are determined by the intake 
and availability of other minerals and vitamins. 
A minimum of iron will suffice when the internal 
conditions are ideal. Half the adult population, ac- 
cording to Pett, will be in caletum balance on half the 
recommended daily allowance. 

Time was when we resented healthy people who 
failed to eat according to our standards. Now they 
intrigue our scientific curiosity, and we acquire re- 
spect for their synthesizing intestinal vitamins, their 
control of antivitamins, and their absorptive capaci- 
ties. Mankind’s unique capacity to adjust has been 
responsible for its survival throughout the ages. 

But, recognizing the limitations of our knowledge, 
all must remember and stress what improved nutri- 
tion has helped accomplish in health improvement. 
The infant mortality rate has been cut in three in 
50 vears and the maternal mortality rate cut in 
three in the last 15 years. Stillbirths are on the 
downward trend, and the tuberculosis rate is mark- 
edly down. Pellagra, rickets, and scurvy are prac- 
tically prevented, and general efficiency is greater. 


The Road Ahead 

Much remains to be done; improvement in preg- 
nancy diets could further reduce stillbirths and ma- 
ternal difficulties. Prevention of organic, debilitating, 
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degenerative disease is possible through better food 
habits. People must become increasingly aware that 
man’s tissues and functions depend on his food, 
not on some new wonder drug. Possibly even alcohol- 
ics can be nutritionally benefited, for recent reports 
have shown that different types of inadequate diets 
promote alcoholism. 

The 28 per cent of the adult population who are 
10 per cent or more overweight deserve our min- 
istrations. Longer life, prolonged middle age, and 
greater efficiency can be ours. The 62 per cent of 
the population who live to be over 65 represent a 
challenge. Parents and grandparents are being ad- 
vised to show more intelligence in food selection, 
maintain correct weight, and keep their livers fit 
with food. The next books may well be ‘“‘Care and 
Feeding of Parents and Grandparents” and “‘Slim- 
ming Suggestions for Aunts.”’ 

A trend which no one can overlook is the inter- 
mingling of nutrition with other fields of work. 
Proper food throughout life is accepted as a primary 
essential in prevention of illness. Only as most people 
learn to keep themselves fit can doctors care ade- 
quately for the actually ill. Thus with good nutrition, 
medical or socialized health costs are reduced. 

Economic planning is likewise tied up with nutri- 
tion. Countries must shift from lines of production 
that produce food surpluses to foods needed for 
improved diets. Subsidy to agriculture for producing 
nonessential crops is not nutritionally wise. 


Summary 
The following ideas may be given in summary: 

1. Students of all ages are highly immune to nutri- 
tional inoculation unless the serums of wisdom 
are carried in a solution of sympathy, under- 
standing, and psychology. If facts fail to take, the 
individual profits little. 

2. New findings change previous concepts. Correct 
balances and ratios between nutrients with pro- 
vision of all the essentials may markedly reduce 
the daily allowances advocated today. Knowledge 
of nutrition must permeate attitudes held toward 
health insurance and economic problems. Stu- 
dents who develop an analytical attitude are 
better equipped for life than those weighed down 
with a burdensome load of facts. 

3. There is great need for the young in this country 
to retaliate belatedly to the Children’s Charter 
with a Senior Citizen’s Charter, with practical 
methods and goals to reduce old age dependence 
and degenerative diseases and to prevent eco- 
nomic strain in families due to excessive and 
unbalanced food intake. 
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Art’s Professional Aid to Home Economies 


Mrs. Barron, who is an assist- 
ant professor of art at Skid- 
more College, was the general 
chairman of the conference she 
describes in this article. Be- 
sides the regular program, she 
and her planning commitice 
scheduled such features as a 
tea and tour of the College art 
department, exhibits, and 
demonstrations. 


OW the professional 
home economist 
can apply the basic 

principles of art as she 
works with food, housing 
and home furnishing, or 
fashion and merchandising 
was the question answered 
by the Fourth Related Arts 
Conference held at Skid- 
more College from April 
14 to 16, 1949. The theme 
of the conference, “Art a 
Professional Need for the Home Economist,” 
was considered by representatives of 20 eastern 
colleges and universities. 

The outgrowth of this theme from the topics of the 
preceding meetings is evident from a resumé of past 
accomplishments presented by Amy Gardner of 
The Pennsylvania State College. Themes of the 
earlier conferences were: “‘Art a Human Need”’ at 
The Pennsylvania State College in February 1945; 
“Art a Family Need” at the University of Delaware 
in May 1946; and “How Do We Accept the Chal- 
lenge of Art a Human Need and a Family Need?” 
it Pratt Institute in February 1948. 

“The Related Arts Conferences have pointed up 
common problems and proved their effectiveness by 
the continuing challenge of the related arts,”’ 
Miss Gardner concluded. 


Art for the Food Major and Dietitian 


“Pretty as a Picture” was the subject of a talk by 
Alta Given, home economics director of the H. I. 
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H. B. Settle 
Alta Given talks to a group on how to plan effective food photographs. 


Williams Studio in New York City, who used 
colored lantern slides of food to show how appetites 
are tempted by the proper color presentation and 
arrangement of food. *‘One seeing is worth a million 
tellings” was the keynote of her Carbo prints, which 
were considered the best type for food photography. 

Miss Given uses the fundamentals of design in 
planning her pictures. An example was shown in 
which units were arranged to represent a compo- 
sitional pattern in the basic structure by radiation 
from the center. This idea was carried out using 
wieners radiating from a central mustard pot; 
another was shown of a rice mold on a plate with 
radiating edges. 

In her analysis of the photographs shown, Miss 

Given emphasized the following points: 

1. Photography is a medium for truth, and food pre- 
pared for photography should have the extra 
touch of naturalness. Do no faking in photo- 
graphing food. 

2. Make a careful selection of dishes for the type of 
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food to be served-——all to be thought out for 

color, arrangement, texture, shapes, and 
character. 

3. Table-setting should be a study in balance, with 
emphasis on dynamic balance. When arranging 
food on a platter, avoid placing vegetables like a 
string of beads around the meat but rather 
“huddle” them with an eye for color, form, and 
texture not only to give an air of simplicity but 
to help keep the food warm. 

4. Do not do too much work in preparing food; 
serve food in the hot kettles whenever possible. 
Remember, however, not to make the dining room 
a kitchen annex. This arrangement can be 
achieved by proper planning. 

5. Another problem often overlooked is ‘“‘what to do 
with a tray’’; that is, the placing on a tray of 
materials needed for use and service. Students 
need training in all these details. 

In working out her photographs, Miss Given 
stressed the importance of good taste and editorial 
sincerity. A series of Miss Given’s pictures, 20 in 
color and 20 in black and white, is to be published 
within the vear. 


Food Demonstration 

The use of art in food demonstrations was ex- 
plained by Edna Brandau of Syracuse University. 
The demonstration table was heaped with food and 
such materials as interesting dishes and bowls. 
With these properties, Mrs. Brandau used a varied 
assortment of fruits, vegetables, china, pottery, 
wooden bowls, and table mats, making arrangements 
which were harmonious and pleasing in form, color, 
and textural subtleties of composition. The arrange- 
ment of a group of salads, prepared by students, was 
analyzed, and suggestions were made for rearranging 
the food and substituting items which would improve 
the whole effect. 

Mrs. Brandau suggested that food classes be en- 
couraged to aequire good collections of linens, 
pottery, and individual place settings of a variety of 
china as accessories for their work. She spoke en- 
couragingly about building a menu around some 
piece of china, pottery, or glass that had particular 
charm. 

During the discussion which followed, it was 
suggested: (1) that helpful criticism from the art 
departments of each school could be used to ad- 
vantage in making table arrangements, (2) that 
general home economics students should take basic 
art structure courses, (3) that it was a teaching 
problem to correlate learning with practical 
situations. 
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A report on furnishing a model apartment for the 
Lillian Wald low-cost housing project in New York 
City was given by Erna Karolyi and Josephine 
Wasson of Pratt Institute. The problem was to 
decorate one of the apartments in this housing 
project and to supply the tenants with as many 
ideas as possible for achieving a pleasing interior 
with limited means. 

The classroom objective was to put into practice 
ideas which had been talked over in class and to 
develop money-saving concepts. Factors in the 
selection of a model apartment, field trips to model 
houses, stores, and other sources of supply were part 
of the program. 

The whole project, as it was worked out, became 
a “saga’’ of achievement, both in securing and 
salvaging low-cost and no-cost materials and in 
making these materials useful and attractive. It was 
valuable for the students to learn by experience 
that there are almost always limitations and that no 
job is accomplished by wishful thinking. 

Among the illustrative materials shown were 
photographs, a scale model of the apartment and its 
furnishings, and a ‘‘flannelgraph”’ floor plan of the 
apartment as completed. Flannel cutouts or sil- 
houettes in miniature of the furnishings were 
arranged one by one on the floor plan, illustrating 
a new and effective visual aid. 


Art for Clothing and Merchandising Majors 


“The home economist is expected to interpret 
all art to everyone in the community—old-world 
art, primitive art found in pottery, and modern art 
in painting, in design, and in clothes from Paris.”’ 
Mrs. Bernice Chambers of the New York University 
School of Retailing said in developing her theme 
that the art form from Dégas and the ballet has at 
present a profound influence on fashion and mer- 
chandising. Here are her 12 points to prove that 
art is one of the most potent forces in the world 
today: 

1. We should interpret all art forms to our com- 
munity. We do not necessarily have to like all 
forms, but we should be open-minded and not 
quick to condemn what we do not know or 
understand. 

2. We should encourage expression of other cultures 

the Indian, French, and Norwegian—to 
mention only a few. 

3. We should use source material, such as historic 
costumes or monastic robes, for creative de- 
sign. 

4. We should co-operate with merchants, manu- 
facturers, and museums on all art problems, 
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. We should present fashion shows that are high 


in artistic quality. 


. We should contribute color ideas for advertising 


and display. 

We should participate in musical events and 
co-ordinate the connection between the ear and 
the eye. 

We should borrow slides and exhibits from 
museums and other sources. 

We should recognize the universal consciousness 
of our times and culture. 
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. We should invite top-ranking guest speakers in 


fields of common interest. 


. We should plan our public relations to promote 


acceptance for our ideas and abilities. 


. We should have definite objectives and work 


clearly and diligently to achieve them. 


Fifth Related Arts Conference 


Plans were made to hold the Fifth Related Arts 


Conference at Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia. 


Our Challenging Future 


At the dedication of the new home economics building, Skinner Hall, at the 
University of Massachusetts on April 26, President Ralph A. Van Meter said: 
“ .. What will be the course of education and research in home economics in 


this America of ours? 


“Possibly home economics itself will have less to say about the general course 
of development than will advances in other fields, for all changes in our economy 
come to a focus in the home. Boom times and depressions are reflected in the 
kind and quality of home life. Family living has been affected profoundly by the 
evolution of such things as the motor car, refrigeration, electrical machinery. 

“Sociological developments, too, are reflected quickly in the home. New 
England is the place where business and manufacturing first absorbed cheap 
domestic help. There was then little machinery to assist the housewife and tidy 
cottages appeared which could be kept in order with a minimum of labor.... 

“Tt is the task of home economics to interpret these changes and point the way 
to adjustments in the home which will lead to the greatest happiness and the 
most effective living possible in the circumstances. Home economics can never be 
static—it must move promptly and surely with every change in our civilization. 

“It is the thinking, the feeling, and the idealism of the American people which 
point the direction of development in home economics. The rate and the details 
are the products of economic conditions and technological advances. Early in the 
last century, the American people came to feel that any occupation would 
benefit if information bearing upon it were assembled, if its crucial problems 
were solved by experimental work, and if the results were passed on to the 
people concerned. This thinking resulted in the formation of the land grant 


colleges of which this University is one. 


**... Probably the most important work to be done within these walls is to 
give young women a basic and sound education in homemaking and associated 


professions. 


“Many of these graduates will make better homes, and their leadership and 
influence will become more and more effective as their numbers increase. Many 
others will fit into the multitude of professional positions . . . to translate every 
advance of science, art, and technology into terms of better living. Together 
they will bring to American home life the inspiration and the information 
needed to contribute from the inside to the solution of its most pressing problems. 
The task is enormous; the problems, challenging. They change with every 
change in our culture. Their solution is extremely important to the Common- 
wealth, to the nation, and to the world, for our triumphs in home economics will 
increasingly filter around the earth. We find ourselves in a position of world 
leadership, and the welfare of people everywhere demands that we make that 


leadership felt.” 
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A Co-operative Plan for College Students 


Dean of the College of Home Economics at the Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Miss Chapman is a member of 
the apprentice training committee of the AHEA and a 
representative of the Association on the American 
Standards Association council. This article is based 
on a paper she presented at AH EA’s 1949 convention. 


N response to industry's criticism that academic 
education is inadequate training for America’s 
fast-moving productive and distributive meth- 

ods, students today are encouraged and given 
opportunities to participate in community and 
business. activities. Business executives are brought 
into college classes to discuss with students the 
responsibilities and the advantages and = disad- 
vantages of different types of work. Field trips are 
arranged to give students firsthand information 
concerning the profession into which they expect to 
go. Some colleges go beyond these temporary ex- 
periences by introducing definite periods of em- 
ployment they realize that actual job 
experience is invaluable as a part of college education, 

Questioning the practicality of the latter program, 
there are still some timid souls among college pro- 
fessors who say: “How can we give students a good 
general cultural education plus specialized training 
in home economics and also see that they get actual 
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job experiences in the few short years allotted to 
college education?” The answer can be found in the 
co-operative plan, 

The co-operative plan has made possible well- 
directed, co-ordinated job experiences which have 
benefitted employers as well as students. Co-operative 
edueation has been defined as professional education 
through directed experiences that are related to the 
interests and abilities of the student. 

The co-operative plan works more satisfactorily 
when the college is on the quarter basis rather than 
the semester basis. Periods of three months with 
industry are satisfactory from the point of view of 
both the college and industry. Over a four-year 
period, the student completes three terms of three 
months each in industry, or a total of nine months of 
actual job experience. 

Some of the advantages of the co-operative plan 
are: It helps the student in vocational orientation; 
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it gives more meaning to college work; it contributes 
to the development of a mature, objective viewpoint; 
it enables the student to make contacts with in- 
dustry that may lead to a permanent position after 
graduation; it cuts down on the apprenticeship 
period after graduation; it enables a student to earn 
some money during her college work; and it is an 
effective means of helping the student achieve 
values that are important in a democratic society. 


The Drexel Plan 

The co-operative course in home economics at 
Drexel Institute of Technology was initiated in 1941, 
after a study of the summer activities of students 
showed that 82 per cent held summer jobs or came 
to summer school to accelerate their work. This 
percentage indicated that students were interested in 
carrying on profitable work during the summer. 

Because of the demand for workers during the war, 
the patriotic urge to contribute to the war effort, and 
the shortage of gasoline which made summer vaca- 
tions less practical, it was found that parents as well 
as women students were interested in a type of educa- 
tion which provided work experiences. To date, four 
groups of co-operative students in home economics 
at Drexel Institute have been graduated. 

Students entering the College of Home Economies 
at Drexel Institute may take their work on either 
the regular or the co-operative plan. At the present 
time, 20 per cent of the home economics students 
have elected the co-operative course. They are found 
among all the professional majors, which include: 
home economics education, dietetics and institu- 
tional administration, and home in 
business with the following sequences: costume 
design, interior design, textile merchandising, and 
food merchandising. 

The college, when it offers work on the co-operative 
plan, runs on a 12-month basis. The plan in home 
economics at Drexel Institute works as follows: 
I’reshman students are in college for three terms, or 
nine months, and have their regular summer vacation 
period. Sophomore students are in college for four 
terms, including a 12-week summer session. In the 
junior year, the students alternate terms in industry 
with terms in college. In the fall term of their senior 
year, they are in industry for the last of the three 
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co-operative periods and back in college in the 
winter and spring terms. 


Supervision of Student 


The student sets up goals and plans for her co- 
operative experience with the college co-ordinator 
and the dean of the College of Home Economics. 
The co-ordinator, who is a home economics graduate, 
is in close association with industry and makes every 
effort to place students in positions that are in line 
with their interests and abilities. 

After the student has been placed in a position, she 

is*carefully supervised by the co-ordinator. Though 
the student maintains formal connections with the 
college during the co-operative periods, she is 
nevertheless part of the organization by which she is 
employed and as such must report to work as a 
regular employee and obey all regulations of the firm 
for which she works. She is subject to all existing 
conditions and laws governing employees’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation and is paid at pre- 
vailing wage rates. 
;.'During the co-operative period, the student keeps 
a weekly log of her activities and prepares a report of 
her work, which is presented in class the term follow- 
ing her return to college. Her employer rates her on 
the following points: interest in work, application, 
ability to learn, self-reliance, accuracy, speed, 
reliability, initiative, judgment, conduct, and ability 
to work with people. The student’s work is finally 
evaluated on the basis of the employer’s report, her 
own report, and the co-ordinator’s estimate of the 
quality of her work. 

In the fall term of 1948, 70 home economies stu- 
dents were in industry in 39 different business 
organizations. Some students worked as designers of 
dresses, blouses, or children’s clothes. Some served 
as dietitians in hospitals and commercial restaurants, 
while others were in demonstration work. Some 
worked in laboratories and testing kitchens. One 
third of the students were in retail and wholesale 
establishments as section managers, personnel 
officers, or salespersons. They were in advertising and 
display departments, in comparison shopping, and in 
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alteration departments; one served as assistant 
buyer of ready-to-wear clothing. 

Co-operative-plan students have been placed in 
organizations as far north as Hartford, as far west as 
Chicago, and as far south as Atlanta, although the 
largest number of placements has been in the 
New York-Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washington area. 
Business executives in increasing numbers are 
realizing the value of using co-operative students 
in their organizations, and many students upon 
graduation are returning to the firms for which they 
have previously worked. 


Explanation of Terms 


With every new development in education, a new 
technical vocabulary is acquired, and often there is 
some confusion because of differences in terminology. 
For this reason, the term ‘‘co-operative experience” 
should not be confused with apprenticeship training 
and internships, both of which are experiences 
acquired after graduation. The work-study plan is 
more commonly applied to experiences at the 
secondary-school level with a half day spent in 
school and the remainder of the day spent on a job. 
Off-campus experience usually refers to summer or 
other vacation employment, which is often on a 
volunteer basis and frequently is unsupervised. 

Co-operative experience is acquired at the under- 
graduate college level and represents the alternation 
at regular intervals of usually three months each of 
college and work experiences. 

There are problems in administering a co-operative 
plan course, but these problems can be solved by 
increasing the course to five years, developing under- 
standing on the part of industrialists and educators, 
convincing parents and students that summer vaca- 
tions are not sacred, and maintaining an adequate 
staff of co-ordinators. The co-operative plan is an 
attempt to give the college student a realistic rather 
than a theoretical approach to her profession. In 
giving this approach, the college should achieve the 
ultimate goals of education, which are service to the 
student, service to the community, and service to 
industry. 


National Safety Congress to Meet 


The 37th National Safety Congress and Exposition is to be held in Chicago, 
October 24 to 28, 1949. Congress sessions will be devoted to industrial safety, 
traffic safety, commercial vehicle safety, and school, farm, and home safety. 
Vocational programs will concern the use of teaching aids in agriculture educa- 
tion, guidance, homemaking education, and industrial education. Safety educa- 
tion curricula in schools at all levels also hold a prominent place on the program. 
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Consumers and the Federal Trade Commission 


Dr. Bock, an economic analyst with the Federal Trade 
Commission, has worked previously for the Research 
Institute of America and for the Office of Small Busi- 
ness of the U. S. Department of Commerce. In the 
field of the economics of trade regulation, she is author 
of various articles and pamphlets. Her PhD is from 
Bryn Mawr College. 


HE Federal Trade Commission administers a 

group of laws designed to foster the successful 

operation of the American competitive system 
of free enterprise. 

Some of the laws are designed to prevent con- 
sumers- from receiving false or misleading informa- 
tion about the products they buy ; others are designed 
to keep channels of trade open and insure the widest 
possible choice for buyers at prices that are free from 
monopolistic control or price discrimination. 

All are grounded in the economic principle that 
the good of the general public is best served if 
goods and services are produced by many different 
businesses competing with each other and adver- 
tising honestly in an open market. 

Since the laws which the Commission administers 
are federal ones, they affect only competitive prac- 
tices in interstate commerce. Similar state laws cover 
intrastate commerce in many states. 

In discharging its responsibilities, the Federal 
Trade Commission carries on continuing economic 
surveys to determine how competition is function- 
ing in different industries and issues reports for 
the information of the public. It also investigates 
the activities of particular companies or groups of 
companies and if, after such investigation and public 
hearing, violation of law is found, it issues an order 
prohibiting the offending practices or alternatively 
accepts an agreement from the offenders that the 
practices will be discontinued. It also holds con- 
ferences with representatives of industries interested 
in formulating trade practice rules designed to clarify 
the application of the laws which the Commission 
administers in relation to the trade practices of 
particular industries. 

What the Commission’s activities mean to con- 


' This article expresses the personal views of the author 
but not necessarily those of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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sumers can best be seen by examining a cross section 
of recent Federal Trade Commission actions. 


Prohibiting False and Misleading Advertising 


Since deceptive or misleading claims for a product 
violate the Federal Trade Commission Act, the fol- 
lowing types have been prohibited in recent years: 

False claims for a product. Advertising that per- 
suades a buyer to believe that a product will benefit 
him can be prohibited by the Commission if results do 
not live up to the advertiser’s claims. In a recent case, 
for example, a company manufacturing a nationally 
advertised breakfast food agreed to refrain from 
representing untruthfully that a certain cereal is an 
important source of calcium or that it is valuable for 
treating symptoms of iron deficiency. In another 
case, a cigarette manufacturing company agreed to 
cease advertising its cigarette as “right for the 
throat.”’ In another case, the Commission ordered a 
company to stop representing that its building paper 
does not conduct heat or cold and is impervious to 
moisture. The Commission found that the paper, as 
ordinarily used, would be no more effective as a 
nonconductor of heat or cold than newspaper. 

Misrepresentation of standards met. In another case, 
the Commission found that a large corporation sell- 
ing rayon yarn had claimed that its products had 
been tested and approved under ‘‘consumer stand- 
ards.’’ The Commission found that the standards, 
although they had been represented as having been 
established by impartial testing organizations, were 
actually set up and controlled by the corporation 
selling the varn. It pointed out that since the stand- 
ards had not been set up by an official agency 
established by consumers or their representatives, or 
by any officially recognized body, they could not be 
considered as ‘“‘generally recognized”’ standards. 

Misrepresentation of prices. Advertising that de- 
ceives a buyer into believing that the price of a 
product is lower than it is has been frequently 
prohibited by the Federal Trade Commission. In 
a recent case, for example, an auto supply company 
agreed to discontinue use of the word ‘free’ in 
advertising paint brushes which, the Commission 
pointed out, were not actually given free since the 
recipient was required to purchase five gallons of 
paint to get them. 
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Failure to disclose important information. In an- 
other recent case, the Commission found that a 
company selling both first-grade tires and seconds 
failed to mark the seconds adequately and, there- 
fore, gave dealers a means of misleading the public 
into believing that they were first grade. The Com- 
mission required the company to stop advertising 
and selling second-grade tires without stating clearly 
that they are blemished or obsolete and ordered that 
such seconds carry labels containing permanently 
stamped or molded legible identification. 

False disparagement of competitors’ products. In a 
series of recent cases, the Commission has taken 
steps to prevent distributors of synthetic dry clean- 
ing and degreasing solvents from representing that 
a competitive product has no merit or is not sat- 
isfactory as a dry cleaner or a degreasing agent. 
The Commission ordered the offending companies to 
cease representing that the danger of fire or explosion 
from the use of the competitive product was greater 
than hazards from use of distributors’ own solvents, 
when used under standard or usual conditions. 

Disclosure of wool content. Misrepresentation of 
the fiber content of wool products is specifically 
prohibited, and disclosure of wool content is required 
by the Wool Products Labeling Act. In one recent 
case under this law, for example, the Commission 
found that the fabric composing the body of a group 
of women’s coats was not 100 per cent wool, as 
stated on the labels, but was actually 52 per cent 
wool and 48 per cent viscose rayon. The Commission 
required the manufacturer to label his coats cor- 
rectly thereafter. 


Preventing Monopolistic Pricing 

Price fixing, or agreements among sellers on the 
prices they will charge for a product, has been held 
to violate the Federal Trade Commission Act; while 
price discrimination, which occurs when a seller 
arbitrarily charges different purchasers different 
prices for the same product, violates the Clayton 
Act if it results in injury to competition. The Com- 
mission has, therefore, through the years, used its 
regular procedures to prevent groups of sellers from 
fixing prices at noncompetitive levels and to prevent 
individual sellers from discriminating illegally among 
their customers. What these activities mean to the 
consumer can be seen from the following examples 
of recent Commission actions: 

Prohibiting price fixing. A price agreement among 
competitors, commonly called price fixing, violates 
both the Sherman Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. Such agreements are illegal because 
when groups of business competitors act jointly to 
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determine the prices at which they will sell, they have 
the power to raise prices and keep them unduly high. 
At the same time, the consumer’s chance to choose 
among different prices at which he may buy is 
restricted or eliminated. 

The recent cement decision is only one example of 
the Commission’s work on price fixing. In the cement 
industry, the Commission found that over a period 
of years all manufacturers quoted prices for cement 
which were identical at each destination in the coun- 
try. It also found that manufacturers had refused to 
permit customers to buy cement at the manufactur- 
ing plant and to pay for transporting it themselves. 
Evidence of this kind and a great deal more con- 
vinced, first, the Commission and, later, the U. 8. 
Supreme Court that members of the cement industry 
had been engaging in illegal price fixing, which the 
Commission has full power to prohibit. 

Prohibiting price discrimination. The price dis- 
crimination sections of the Clayton Act are designed 
to prevent small dealers from being charged arbi- 
trarily high prices for the products which they buy 
so that they, in turn, are forced to charge unduly 
high prices to their customers or to go out of business 
altogether. In one recent case, for example, the 
Commission found that outsize quantity discounts 
to large-scale purchasers of salt injured the competi- 
tive position of small-scale purchasers and, therefore, 
violated the law. In another case, the Commission 
prohibited a large manufacturer of cosmetics from 
making demonstrators available to some large stores 
while failing to make them available on an equivalent 
basis to smaller retail outlets or to give the smaller 
buyers an equivalent allowance in cash. 

Elimination of such price favoritism among dealers 
is important to consumers because, if favoritism 
persists, it can result only in the elimination of many 
small businesses and concentration of market con- 
trol in the hands of those who have the power to 
discriminate and those who receive the benefits of 
discrimination. Such concentration reduces the free- 
dom of sellers to compete and, correspondingly, 
reduces the opportunity for consumers to choose 
among a wide variety of products offered at truly 
competitive differences in price. 


Preventing Restriction of Sales Channels 


A number of Federal Trade Commission actions 
have been designed to prevent agreement among 
sellers, or between sellers and their dealers, to restrict 
or tie up sales channels. For example: 

Exclusive dealing contracts. The Clayton Act pro- 
hibits a seller from making sales conditional on a 
buyer’s promise not to make purchases from the 
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seller’s competitors. Since such contracts force a 
dealer to make all purchases of similar commodities 
from one seller, his choice of suppliers is arbitrarily 
‘limited, and the competitors of his supplier are cut 
off from his markets. In one recent case, the Commis- 
sion found that the world’s largest manufacturer of 
pressure cookers had sold its utensils to wholesale 
distributors on condition that these distributors 
would not deal in other pressure cookers. The manu- 
facturer enforced this condition by threatening to 
cut off or curtail supply to distributors who were not 
willing to comply. The Commission found that these 
practices resulted in a substantial lessening of com- 
petition in pressure cookers and ordered the company 
to cancel the exclusive dealing restrictions in its 
contracts. 

Agreements to boycott competitors’ dealers. Several 
years ago, the Federal Trade Commission prohibited 
a group of women’s dress sellers from agreeing to 
boycott retailers who handled dresses copied by 
manufacturers outside the group. In a companion 
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case in which a group of millinery manufacturers 
concertedly protected their designs by cutting off 
dealers handling competing merchandise of the same 
or similar design, the Commission prohibited such 
concerted action as unfair both to dealers and to 
competing manufacturers. As a result of these de- 
cisions, many styles are now available in many 
different fabrics and price lines. 

The close connection between the competitive 
functioning of industry and the welfare of consumers 
is particularly evident in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s work. This is so because, if competition is 
reduced or eliminated in any line, consumers who 
want a given product must take what the controlling 
sellers sell, at prices they set—or do without. Free- 
dom of competition, characterized by freedom of 
new sellers to enter a market, to produce new prod- 
ucts, and to experiment with new price lines, will 
result in a large range of products to fit different 
pocketbooks. Where there is no free competition 
among sellers, there is no free choice for buyers. 


State Association Activities 


Summaries of the annual reports of the state home economics associations show 
that 24 of the 42 states reporting took a lively and active interest in legislation 
on a state basis. Definite action was taken by one or more of the state associa- 


tions on measures concerning: 
1. Food and drug legislation 
2. Milk production 

Enrichment of flour 

4. Margarine 

5. State aid to schools 

6. Teachers’ pensions 

7. College building programs 
8. School lunchrooms 

9. Sale of candy in schools 

10. Child welfare 

11. Children’s colony 

12. Health and education 


13. Tuberculosis sanatorium 

14. Hospitalization 

15. Premarital health examinations 
16. Social security benefits 

17. Industrial school for Negro girls 
18. Labor legislation 

19. Housing legislation 

20. Zoning 


Rent control 


22. Secret ballot 
23. Segregation of sex criminals 
24. Warehouse for surplus commodities 


Twenty-four states took some definite action on legislation at the national 


level. Measures concerning housing were supported by 9 states; increased 
appropriations for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics were 
supported by 11 states; repeal of tax on margarine was supported by 13 states; 
the school lunch appropriation was supported by 9 states; and federal aid to 


education by 11 states. 


The co-operation of state home economics associations with other organiza- 
tions likewise indicates the broad interests of the state associations. Thirty-eight 
states mentioned co-operation with other agencies. Family life conferences, the 
state dietetic association, and the state nutrition committee were mentioned most 
often as among the co-operating organizations. The 36 other associations men- 
tioned included national women’s organizations, the National Safety Council, 
the American Cancer Society, the National Commission on Children and Youth, 
various men’s business clubs, and the Kiwanis Club guidance assembly. 
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Dr. Phillips presented the paper on which this article 
is based at the consumer interests meeting during 
AHEA’s San Francisco convention. She is dean of the 
College of Home Economics at the State College of 
Washington and author of ‘‘Evidences of Need of Edu- 
cation for Efficient Purchasing” and (with Mildred 
Graves Ryan) of ‘“‘Clothes and You.” 


OLLEGE teachers of consumer education 

should be the leaders in teaching consumer 

co-operation. Here is where all consumer 
education starts, since it is here that we train the 
high school home economics teachers who reach 
most of the potential consumers. We also train home 
economists in business and, through research, we 
work to the advantage of businessman and con- 
sumer alike. In co-operating with businessmen, we 
teach them and let them teach us, too. 

A group of high school home economics teachers 
recently held a round-table discussion on how to get 
the most for money spent. Invited to participate 
were retailers, manufacturers, home economists, 
teachers of distributive education, and home- 
makers. I led that discussion and was criticized for 
letting the businessmen do most of the talking. 
But home economists have already heard home 
economists; most teachers of home economics do not 
really know the market. 


Knowledge of Market Trends 


For example, an article in the December 1946 
issue of the JouRNAL, ‘“‘Consumers Speak about 
Meat,” stated that most women report that they 
want their meat cut right at the market while they 
are buying. This method is contrary to the actual 
market trend. With the modern swing toward work 
simplification, butchers want to do their cutting at a 
lax time, with power tools. The consumer benefits, 
since cost of distribution is lowered. In fact, many 
consumers who have had the opportunity to buy 
their meat prepackaged have come to prefer it this 
way because they can actually handle the meat and 
choose the pieces they want. Those who voted against 
it should be educated to its advantages. You cannot 
teach consumer education unless you know market 
trends, 
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The Consumer Speaks project also found that most 
women want to buy by grade, but investigation 
showed they are not buying by grade. A question- 
naire conducted by a woman’s magazine asked 
women if they read labels; 98 per cent answered 
“Yes.”’ To the question “Do you get information 
from labels?”’ 98 per cent answered “Yes.’’ Most of 
us know there is very little information on labels 
and that very few read them. Maybe such studies 
tell us only that they know they ought to. Our job 
should be to give them the desire to read labels and 
at the same time to educate business to put more 
information on labels. 

Another point on which there is room for further 
education is the matter of ‘‘grades.’’ Many a teacher 
will teach students to buy government-graded canned 
foods without even knowing if there is a market in 
town which sells them. Very few canned goods have 
government grades on the label. Teaching should be 
based on facts. Any other kind is merely armchair 
philosophizing. There is still too much textbook 
theory, still too much teaching of standards not met 
on the actual market. A teacher should let her stu- 
dents know what the actual consumer situation is 
and, if it is unsatisfactory, what they can do to 
change it. If enough consumers make it known that 
they want government grades, undoubtedly the pack- 
ers will switch to them. 


The Subject of Brands 

As it is, it is almost impossible for a consumer to 
tell from the label exactly what quality she can 
expect in a given product. Many products are the 
same even if prices and brand names are different. 
Girls who have worked in canneries often comment 
on how interesting it is that so many different brands 
are put on the same can of fruits or vegetables. 

The chief advantage in brands is that they are 
good as identification and as selling devices. Mrs. 
Jane Jones, instructor in foods and nutrition at the 
State College of Washington, had her students make 
a survey of all brands of canned foods sold in the 
community. After writing to the packers to find out 
what grades they considered their various brand 
names indicated, the students compiled the brand 
names into a table. From 14 packers, they had 
collected a total of 84 brand names. This study made 
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a good class project but would certainly prove 
frustrating to the individual homemaker. These 84 
brands could serve only as a possible buying guide 
for the local market. No general principles could be 
taught from them. What the students had in reality 
was only a bunch of names, useless unless the project 
were carried further. The class, therefore, purchased 
these brands on the local market and compared and 
graded the contents according to government 
standards. This combining of observation of the 
market, information from the packer, and critical 
evaluation according to scientific and government 
standards was good consumer co-operation. 

It is difficult to work with the subject of brands in 
the classroom without doing a little unintentional 
advertising. To be fair to business, we should be 
careful to have all brands represented. We must not 
be a back door to advertising. This principle also 
holds true in inviting businessmen to speak to classes 
or in using literature prepared by business. Since it is 
hard to iticlude every business, perhaps government 
bulletins should be prepared as attractively as 
business bulletins so that we could use totally un- 
biased material. In our foods classes, we should make 
more effort to use a variety of brands instead of one 
brand of fat, baking powder, or other products. In 
demonstrations, we should cover the brand names. 


Meal Planning and Marketing 


The whole subject of meal planning and grocery 
shopping is another in which teachers are sometimes 
out of touch with reality. Instead of teaching 
students to plan menus for a week and then shop 
accordingly, we should start with the shopping, as 
most housewives do. This method would allow them 
to take advantage of the best buys in groups of 
comparable nutrients. We could then teach them 
principles of meal planning which would enable them 
to create meals out of what they can buy. Teaching 
should emphasize good buys within each of the 11 
food groups recommended by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; for instance, “leafy, green, and 
vellow vegetables” or “sugar, sirup, preserves.” 
It should also include comparison in cost of dif- 
ferent grades and processes such as canned, fresh, or 
frozen in relation to the cost per ounce of edible food 
material. A record of these costs from year to year 
would give valuable data for study and research. 

In some communities, many homemakers do most 
of their shopping through advertisements and by 
telephone. To promote good consumer buying in this 


manner especially, we need the co-operation of 
business. We might find from the retailer what the 
homemaker needs to know to shop effectively from 
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advertisements. What does he promote in his 
advertisements: merchandise he wants to move? 
best buys? How does he choose which foods to buy 
for his store? How does he organize the foods in his 
store? Could he, perhaps, group them according to 
the 11 USDA food groups? This arrangement would 
greatly simplify shopping by the above-mentioned 
plan, buying within groups of comparable nutrients. 

Most good college teachers take students on field 
trips and invite businessmen to help in round-table 
discussions. Of even more value to students than 
field trips is letting them do the buying for classes or 
dinners and then having them tell their experiences 
to the rest of the class. For market observation, Mrs. 
Jones, instead of planning a special demonstration, 
lets her students go in small groups to various places 
of business, thus including different examples of the 
same thing. 


Co-operation with Business 


In addition to field trips, perhaps we should gain 
other experience. Lillian Locke, professor of clothing 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, used interesting methods with business in 
developing consumer understanding. For instance, 
she would invite a buyer of college clothes to tell her 
classes how he made decisions on what to buy. 
Instructors were always impressed with how much he 
knew of textiles, designs, wearability, and details of 
quality and design. In another class, she had each 
student do an original project which gave her some 
contact with the merchandising field. The infor- 
mation thus gained was always incorporated in a 
chart for use in future classes. Miss Locke used every 
opportunity to secure examples of merchandise 
which would show the need for better understanding 
of quality and the need for better buying practices. 
These materials were all carefully filed in such a 
way that they could easily be brought out for class 
use as concrete illustrations of good and bad buying. 

tather than teach theory alone, we should get 
manufacturers to demonstrate with specific ex- 
amples. On a trip through a woolen mill, for instance, 
my students were shown exactly how a house coat 
priced to sell at $18 differed from one priced to sell at 
$25. This information was much more effective than 
a more general field trip. Businessmen will be glad to 
co-operate, if they know we are interested. 

Let businessmen know that we can learn, and want 
to learn, from them. Also let them know what we are 
teaching. Some have the idea that we teach ‘“pinch- 
penny, don’t spend” policies. This is not true. In one 
of my classes recently, just the opposite was true. 
The students spent a good deal of time mapping out 
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a spending program for one of their number whose 
father complained she was not spending enough 
money at college! 

Often some little study that will help business 
makes very good consumer education at the same 
time. For instance, when coin-operated washing 
machines were installed in dormitories at the State 
College of Washington, students complained about 
them. The merchant asked the College of Home 
Economics to find what the trouble was. A survey 
by the class in consumer buying revealed it was not 
the machines but the students who were at fault. 
They did not know how to use the machines 
correctly. 

Teachers of consumer education could do much to 
improve relations between retailers and consumers in 
the matter of complaints. A large eastern university 
which held a seminar on the production, marketing, 
and consumption of clothing found that many 
complaints were really legitimate. Many, however, 
are unreasonable and could be eliminated by con- 
sumer education. A cheaper dress, for example, will 
pull out if worn by a person too stout for it. A fabric 
will fade after three years in a sunroom! We should 
acquaint the consumer with what she can reason- 
ably expect in the goods she buys. Conversely, the 
unenlightened consumer does not always know 
enough about quality to know when she has a 
legitimate complaint. A home economics graduate 
bought a wool dress which pulled out within two 
months. She knew she had a legitimate complaint 
because wool does not deteriorate in two months. 
The clerk, however, maintained that it would, and a 
consumer ignorant of the facts might have believed 
this to be true. Consumer education could also help 
eliminate complaints which are fair by acquainting 
retailers with some of the problems they never knew 
existed, such as belts, for instance, which do not 
stand one cleaning. The teacher, through her 
students, should have as part of her job in consumer 
education not only teaching pupils what to buy but 
also teaching retailers what the buyers are facing. 

In addition to teaching students, teachers, and 
consumers, we should teach business—or perhaps it 
would be better to say co-operate with business— 
to help in getting products more satisfactory to the 
consumer. This co-operation would, of course, help 
business as well as the consumer, since the better 
the product the more the sales. 

Under the direction of Barbara McLaren, as- 
sistant professor of experimental foods at the State 
College of Washington, students and faculty have 
developed new products from the consumer point of 
view and have turned them over to industry. One 
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of these products, Unifine bread, has been so suc- 
cessful that the commercial bakery which put it on 
the market has been unable to fill the demand for it. 
Unifine flour, which uses the whole grain of wheat 
milled to the fineness of white flour, was discovered 
through the industrial research division at the State 
College of Washington. It was the job of home 
economics to develop it into products acceptable to 
the consumer. After many carefully controlled 
experiments, an excellent recipe for Unifine bread 
was developed. But getting it into commercial 
production was an entirely different problem. Dr. 
McLaren and her co-workers actually went out of 
the laboratory and into the factory to help the 
bakers and, since this was a new process, to show 
them their errors. The result was a better product 
for consumers and more sales for business. 

In addition to co-operating with business, home 
economics teachers should make an effort to work 
with specialists on the campus in economics, market- 
ing, and distributive education. Some schools miss 
this good opportunity. Students in distributive 
education could set up a store, and home econ- 
omists could buy from it. Students in institutional 
management could use the products produced in 
dairy husbandry and in some cases offer suggestions 
for improvement of these products. 


Knowledge of Economics 


Finally, home economists themselves should be 
better informed in economics so that they can un- 
derstand business and government policies. For 
example, every home economist should now be 
making a thorough study of price support policies. 
I realize that some home economists have not 
studied economics at all. This statement may also 
be true of some of the men who make the laws, but 
it does not mean they are ignorant of economic 
policies. We expect a good congressman to study 
these things; we should expect the same of a good 
educator. This means we would have to read 
businessmen’s magazines, general magazines, news 
magazines, and more than one newspaper. 

Home economists should be able to make a special 
contribution to consumer education because they 
are trained not only in this branch of learning but in 
child development, family relationships, art in 
home and clothing, preparation of food, construction 
of garments—in many fields valuable to the wise 
buyer. A house furnished and decorated by a home 
economist would have a different atmosphere from 
one planned by a person trained only in one phase, 
such as art or business. As home economists we have 
a contribution to make. We ought to be making it! 
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Research Problems and Needs in Rural Housing 


Mr. Carter, a professor of farm structures in_ the 
agricultural engineering department of the University 
of Illinois, is known for his extensive experience with 
housing programs as educator, consultant, and author. 
Recently (with K. H. Hincheliff), he has published a 
new textbook “Family Housing.’ The following article 
is based on a paper he presented at the Second Housing 
Conference of the North Central Region at Purdue 
University on October 18, 1948. 


ECAUSE of the nature of the agricultural 
experiment station organization, home econ- 
omists and agricultural engineers must 

play the leading part in farm housing research. 
Co-operation must be effected with economists, 
sociologists, landscape architects, and others. Never- 
theless, the immediate problem is to determine 
what our own responsibilities will be. 

Research alone will not overcome the deficiencies 
of farm housing. Much could be done now with 
available information in projecting programs of edu- 
cation, technical planning aid, and plans for im- 
provement. Many factors of economic and social 
significance, quite apart from housing knowledge, 
influence the action of farm families and often limit 
the amount of improvement that can be done. 

Progress in extension and teaching is immediately 
limited, however, by the lack of sound, basie knowl- 
edge derived from research. Personal bias, individual 
opinion, limited experience, and tradition have been 
followed because nothing better has been available. 


Careful Planning Necessary 

Housing research covers such a wide range of 
interest that the whole picture and our place in it 
‘an become clear only by an -intensive effort to 
outline, classify, and correlate those phases which 
are our responsibility. 

Many agencies are already well established in 
research which contributes both to urban and rural 
housing. The Forest Products Laboratory, Bureau of 
Standards, Portland Cement Association, and Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association are ex- 
amples. These, together with many other public and 
private organizations, contribute new knowledge 
particularly in technical lines. 
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Instead of competing with existing research, our 
function in rural housing is to give the most attention 
to studies that relate either to (1) the requirements 
and influences in the realm of family living, or (2) 
the strictly rural factors affecting farm housing. 
Such studies would afford the opportunity to con- 
tribute to housing in general and to farm housing 
directly. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss current 
research or research problems significant in rural 
housing. Two papers, developed for widely different 
purposes but which arrive at essentially the same 
conclusions, are: (1) Robert T. McMillan’s paper on 
“Needed Research in Rural Housing,’’ presented at 
a meeting of the Rural Sociological Society at Chi- 
‘ago in December 1946, and (2) a report dated May 
5, 1945 on ‘‘Needed Farmhouse Research,’ by the 
Farmhouse Committee of the North Central Region, 
of which the writer is chairman. 

MeMillan states that ‘‘“Much of the research in 
rural housing is a by-product of studies in consump- 
tion and levels of living.’’ He says also that ‘‘Nearly 
all problems of rural housing refer to: (1) insufficient 
number of dwellings, (2) poor quality, (3) disparity 
between cost and ability to pay, and (4) social 
problems.”’ (By way of comment, it might be said 
that while these are the dominant problems, research 
alone cannot provide a solution for all of them.) 


Fields for Research and Action 


Based upon these statements, together with the 
conclusion that ‘‘rural housing areas have been neg- 
lected both in research and action,’’ MeMillan then 
outlines eight fields for needed rural housing as fol- 
lows: 

1. Housing and the family (patterns, status, energy, 
function) 

2. Housing and health (particularly techniques of 
measurement ) 

3. Physical characteristic (already stressed because 
of its tangibles) 

4. Historical and regional aspects (emphasizes sys- 
tematic study, especially “influences’’) 

5. Housing education and attitudes (behavior studies 
deemed important) 

6. Keonomic and tenure aspects (on farms, housing 
is inseparably related to a fixed economic base) 
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7. Housing of special groups (rural areas have many 
special housing problems) 

8. Role of public and private enterprise (needs and 
demands and how they are to be met) 

The proposals made in the North Central Regional 
Committee report were grouped into four main topics: 
1. Functional requirements of the farmhouse (kitch- 

ens, equipment, work routines, use of space, ef- 

ficiency, work service arrangements, occupational 
patterns, and exploration of methods) 

2. Requirements for farm family living (arrange- 
ment and amounts of space, family needs and 
preferences, use of space and equipment, family 
composition, family activities, and measured ef- 
fects on the individual) 

3. Economic and social problems and limitations 

(influence of income, climate, location, type of 

family, available resources, tenure, costs and cost 

reduction) 

Structural problems (codes, utilization of ma- 

terials, structural standards, development of de- 

signs, and adaptation of design) 

Except for wording and arrangement, the two 
reports are substantially in agreement and they do 
define the scope of current farmhouse research. The 
validity of the foregoing outlines is indicated by 
recently established research. The regional co-opera- 
tive projects are most significant. The state stations 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are well along with a “family needs and pref- 
erence”’ study. It is designed to establish preferences 
for new housing, an inventory of needs, storage space 
requirements, family composition and economic re- 
sources, and provides information on relationships 
between housing needsand tenure, farming type, farm 
size, climate, size of household, and other factors. 

Other studies in the North Central program in- 
clude farmhouse design, kitchen-laundry _ re- 
quirements, workroom design, influences affecting 
what families do about housing, improvements at 
low cost, and case studies in home remodeling. 
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The passage of the Research and Marketing Act 
in 1946 has given great impetus to farm housing 
research. This research support imposes the most 
responsibility and affords the best opportunity we 
have ever had to make important contributions. 


Problems to Be Considered 


Trained personnel is extremely limited; acquiring 
facilities takes time; heavy expense is necessary to 
collect and tabulate field data or conduct laboratory 
studies. These, indeed, are among the most serious 
current problems. 

It is difficult also to make the transition from 
general statements of needed research to the prepara- 
tion of definite, precise, objective projects that will 
pass the scrutiny of the administrative officials who 
control the funds. On this point, emphasis must be 
given to a positive approach. It is not sufficient to 
wait and see if we shall be allocated funds from the 
Research and Marketing Act. We must have: (1) 
a study that needs to be done, (2) a carefully pre- 
pared outline, (3) a strong justification in defense 
of the proposal, (4) a practical plan of procedure, 
and (5) a reasonable prospect for obtaining personne! 
and facilities. 

In brief, the current problems in farmhouse re- 
search are more nearly in the line of personnel, 
techniques, project preparation, and initiation of 
work than in the choice of some particular project 
for study. The topics outlined above, which were: 
(1) function, (2) family living, (3) economic and 
social problems, and (4) physical aspects, provide 
ample scope for research. The critical point comes 
in selecting the specific subject and getting an accept- 
able program. 

Finally, any study made for the sake of data, 
tabulation, or subjective information is worth little 
or nothing. Results are valuable only when they 
can be interpreted as plans, aids, information, or 
recommendations worthy of publication and which 
can be used as a “program”’ for housing improve- 
ment. 


New Approach Used in Nutritional Status Study 


The effect of school environment and of school lunches in changing the food 
habits and the nutritional status of school children is being studied by the 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, under sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. The project is one of the 
series on nutritional status and food intake of population groups undertaken 
with funds allotted under the Research and Marketing Act. In the Tennessee 
study, children will be pairs of two sisters or brothers—one in the first or second 
grade and the other a preschool child who will be in school at least a year before 


the study ends. ‘ 
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The Filipino Home As a School for Democracy 


Dr. Orata, whose article on ‘Education for Home and 
Family Living’ appeared in the January 1949 
JOURNAL, writes again his views on putting democracy 
to work in the homes and schools of his country. He is 
a native of the Philippines and holds degrees from the 
University of Illinois and Ohio State University. 


T is a truism that education, particularly edu- 
‘ation for democracy, like religion, must begin 
at home. Indeed if it does not, the efforts of 

the school toward that end will not reach maximum 
effectiveness. In fact, the work of the school is often 
defeated where it should find its fullest application 
and fulfillment; namely, in the home, in the rela- 
tionships of the members of the family with each 
other and with relatives and friends. Family life 
offers unlimited opportunities of making daily living 
satisfying and fulfilling. If democracy is to function 
as our way of life in the Philippines or in any other 
country, it must be applied whenever and wherever 
human relationships exist. Theintegrity of personality 
around which the democratic ideal revolves is no 
respecter of social classes and applies to the hum- 
blest “muchacha” as much as it does to the wealthy 
landowner. 

The first school for democracy is, therefore, the 
home. For the great majority of the children of the 
nation, the family can be made the first training 
ground for democratic citizenship; and since all of 
us are members of families, the home can be and 
should be made the center for practicing the ways 
of democracy by everybody from the time he is born 
to the time he dies. Otherwise, the home will become, 
as indeed it is for many not only in dictatorships but 
in democracies as well, a center for learning and 
practicing the ways of totalitarianism. From one or 
the other alternative, there can be no escape. 

How, then, may the family contribute best to- 
ward the education of their children for effective 
membership in our democratic society? In what way 
can the school help the family toward that end? 

Education involves inspiration, theory, and prac- 
tice. The learner must have a motive for action, 
must know what to do and how to do it, and must 
practice what he knows in dealing with problems 
and situations that confront him. Where the school 
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may offer mostly theory, the home could give a 
maximum of motivation and application. 


Family Attitudes 


A democratic atmosphere inspires the child to 
act——to express himself, to make known his wishes, 
to make suggestions, to be critical, to take on re- 
sponsibilities, and to carry a task to completion. 
As the child forms habits at home of choosing his 
toys or his friends, of offering to help clean the stair- 
way, of helping to plan a menu for Sunday dinner, 
and of participating in numerous other family 
activities, he learns the ways of democracy spon- 
taneously and most effectively. An American child 
does all these “naturally,” so we say, not because 
she is an American but because she was born in an 
American home of parents who have the democratic 
attitude and practice it at home. Filipino children 
born in America of parents who have the democratic 
attitude and practice it at home in dealing with their 
children and other members of the family behave 
similarly. In fact, we all know of instances right in 
our country of relatively more democratic families 
among those of us who have never left the Philippines 
than those who have. It is the atmosphere, not the 
race or any accident of birth and economic or social 
status, that leads one to become independent in his 
Ways, co-operative and helpful, critical of himself, 
and sympathetic toward others. 

In progressive, democratic homes, the family 
council is common procedure. It includes all mem- 
bers of the family, and it decides and plans family 
activities from making a menu for dinner to plan- 
ning the way to celebrate Christmas. The children 
are asked to make suggestions and evaluate those 
made by other members, the amount of partici- 
pation depending upon the children’s interest and 
maturity. The parents, who act by turn as leaders, 
decide what problems and activities their children 
can profitably participate in and encourage them to 
take part in planning and to go ahead with the plan. 
If democracy is both an end and a means, partici- 
pation in these family councils is a joy in itself as 
well as an effective preparation for life at any 
level. As a training ground for leadership and 
followership, their worth cannot be overestimated. 

Let us cite an example. A wise parent should see 
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that his children do not play with dangerous toys or 
engage in hazardous activities, and he does so by 
precept. A democratic parent counsels with her 
children about what toys to have and what games to 
play. Preschool children can tell what effect a nail 
has upon the skin if accidentally driven into it, and 
they can decide whether or not to play hide-and-seek 
in a yard which is not rid of broken glass and other 
sharp articles. To decide for them may be the most 
efficient way of getting them out of trouble, but 
giving them a chance to suggest the dangers and 
decide to do something else or to remove the dangers 
before going ahead is not only more satisfying to the 
children but is also a most effective method in 
educating them to take care of themselves when 
there are no adults to watch over them. 

And why shouldn’t a four-year old girl choose, or 
at least help choose, a style for a new dress? From 
pictures she can see what is most pleasing to the eye 
and, if given a few hints, she can tell that one style 
rather than another fits her slim figure. Wearing a 
new dress is more of a thrill to her if in addition to 
having it she was consulted as to the way it should 
be made. The same is true with a three-year-old boy 
in matters pertaining to what he should wear or eat. 
The point is that the concern of the parents, edu- 
cationally speaking, is not results alone but results 
that will mean maximum education for the children 
and for themselves, too. 


Family Councils 


Other and more complicated activities may be 
cited in which family counseling may provide un- 
limited occasions for educating children and the 
older members of a family in the ways of democracy. 
Take the case of preparing for and celebrating 
Christmas, which is getting to be a major occasion 
for many a Filipino family. If there is to be a 
Christmas budget—and there should be—the 
children as members of the family should be en- 
couraged, or at least allowed, to make suggestions. 
And budgeting includes such items as material, time, 
and labor, as well as money. Then there is the 
problem of what to buy for gifts and for whom to 
buy them. Should children ask for gifts? What 
should they say and feel when someone gives them a 
Christmas gift? Who should clean the house or the 
yard for Christmas? Who should help Mother pre- 
pare the meal and wash the dishes? Who should take 
charge of bringing home the Christmas tree? And 
after Christmas: How well was it celebrated? Did 
the family behave properly toward each other and 
toward the guests? Should the Christmas spirit be 
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Taking up and discussing those and similar 
problems is a way of democracy which can be under- 
taken at home as an enduring family satisfaction in 
itself as well as excellent training for dealing with 
bigger problems. A girl who has had this experience 
at home will very likely be prepared for similar 
activity in school. She will also be better able to 
choose a good husband than one without this type 
of experience. Furthermore, she will be more willing 
and able to extend the privilege to others in her own 
family circle later than if she has had the traditional 
home atmosphere of being told always what to do 
and how to do it. 


The School’s Responsibilities 

The difficulty with school-home-community re- 
lations in the past has been that they were nearly 
always one-way traffic affairs. The school expected 
co-operation from the parents but gave little itself. 
The result is that while the school building and 
grounds give the appearance of modernity, inside 
and outside, the home is as primitive as it ever was. 
There are many exceptions, to be sure, but they are 
too few and far between. A democratic school atmos- 
phere is the first step in the relation between the 
teacher and the pupils. The pupils are likely then’to 
talk about what they do in school and to expect or 
even demand a similar atmosphere at home. 

The teacher can help the parents to be democratic 
with their children by treating the parents in a 
democratic manner when they come to visit the 
school. Parents admire teachers who are considerate 
and kind, who consult them about school problems, 
who give them other opportunities to participate in 
school affairs. In parent-teacher meetings, the 
teachers should describe what they are trying to do 
to teach the ways of democracy and invite the 
parents to create similar situations at home. The 
home visit can be and should be democratized and, 
as it is made so, the parents feel the democratic 
atmosphere in their relation with the teachers. 
And as they acquire a taste of democratic principles, 
they tend to practice them in their dealings with 
their children. 

How much democracy is practiced in the home 
cannot be more than the amount and quality that 
parents and children have to give to each other. The 
least that the teachers can do is to give the children 
occasions to learn the democratic way of life so that 
they have it to give to their parents and so that later 
the children may expect it from the parents in return. 
The democratic process is a two-way traffic and, like 
the proverbial “gentle rain from heaven,”’ it blesses 
both the giver and the receiver. 
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General Education and Home Economies 


Dr. Scott is the assistant director of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State University and chair- 
man of the division of home economics education. This 
article is based on a paper presented at the program 
for the dedication of the home economics building at 
Mississippi Southern College on March 2, 1949. 


E home economists, along with other educa- 

tors, must think carefully and plan wisely 

if we are to meet today’s challenge. Evi- 
dence it abundant in the literature of higher educa- 
tion and in its practice that many educational lead- 
ers do recognize the need and are striving to make 
college education more functional in developing our 
youth for effective citizenship and for satisfying 
day-by-day living. Students of higher education— 
in fact, anyone interested enough to keep up with 
what the colleges are doing—know that while agree- 
ment on the need is fairly unanimous, the means is 
a point of issue. We have a whole gamut of proposals 
ranging from the “great books,” ““The Harvard Re- 
port,”’ the University of Minnesota’s General College 
(and a host of other experiments) to the more recent 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 

“General education’ has been one of the major 
proposals accepted by many as the means for reach- 
ing the goal—more effective college graduates. The 
term first appeared in the Education Index in 
1935 and has been the source of much debate and 
experimentation ever since. Assuming that we accept 
general education as a desirable element in the col- 
lege program, we should recognize the various in- 
terpretations of it in theory and in practice. When 
we reach some agreement as to what we mean by 
“general education”? and by “home economics,” we 
can consider the contribution of home economics to 
general education and determine the factors involved 
in such a contribution. 


Meaning of General Education 


General education has had a variety of definitions 
and programs. Some think of it as a program for the 
student who is not successful in more specialized 
academic subjects. Many believe it is a common body 
of knowledge, accepted values, and experiences that 
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are important for every individual. There is wide 
variation as to what that “common body” is and 
what subject areas can best convey the essential 
learning. Proposals for programs also vary from the 
traditional liberal arts subjects to the newer survey, 
core, or basic courses proposed as vehicles for this 
type of education. 

On the other hand, some believe that general 
education is a quality or spirit in education, a way 
of working with students and guiding learning which 
furthers the type of growth and development in 
individuals that is essential for intelligent living in 
our democratic society. Most of this group believe 
that it should be furthered by any subject area and 
should permeate all levels of education. This group 
refuses to separate general and special education. 

But must one accept general education on an 
either/or basis—a body of essential knowledge and 
experience or a result accomplished only through 
certain methods of approach and interpretation? A 
professional college of a state university recently 
added a fifth year to its curricula to provide more 
than the professional “know-how” through addition 
of courses in the social sciences and humanities. 
This college hopes to develop socially sensitive in- 
dividuals who see the connection between their pro- 
fessional skill and their culture. 

In other words, any subject area has these two 
obligations, if it accepts them, toward general educa- 
tion: (1) to interpret its meanings, knowledge, and 
research in terms of and in relation to a social 
philosophy—a way of life; (2) to determine and to 
make available any experiences, knowledge, 
and learning within its scope that can be funda- 
mental in helping individuals live more effectively 
in our democratic society. 


Contributions of Home Economics 


What significance has such an interpretation of 
general education for home economics? Again we 
have to accept the fact that home economics does 
not mean the same thing to all home economists, to 
say nothing of those whose contacts with it have 
been confined to seeing it in action. To many within 
the field and outside of it, it is a special subject which 
at the college level provides young women—and a 
few brave men—with preparation for certain voca- 
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tions: teaching; dietetics; promotional and educa- 
tional work with manufacturers and distributors of 
clothing, food, and household goods; and innumer- 
able other vocations. It is such vocational prepara- 
tion, but there is overwhelming evidence that home 
economics today, perhaps more than ever before, 
has an opportunity to make a much larger contribu- 
tion to the college program. 

In our society, the home is recognized as a basic 
institution. One finds in educational literature and 
practice evidence of increasing recognition that edu- 
‘ation for family living is desirable, in fact essential. 
Those who have worked with college students know 
that a major goal for a large majority is to achieve 
successful marriage and parenthood and to maintain 
happy homes. In the midst of an increasing divorce 
rate, youth is asking for and educators are proposing 
education for family life as a part of a college educa- 
tion. The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion lists as one of its 11 goals for general education: 
“to acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a 
satisfying family life.” Does home economies, which 
was founded because of the belief that homes are 
fundamental to the welfare of our society and that 
ways and means of promoting their improvement 
are worthy subjects for study, have a contribution? 
Many believe that it does and should have. 

Within the field, Ivol Spafford is recognized for 
her leadership and continued effort to show the need 
and the way. Currently, the AHEA committee on 
criteria for evaluating college programs in home 
economics has agreed that ‘‘education for homemak- 
ing is a prime objective of college-level home eco- 
nomics.” (See the March 1948 JouRNAL, page 142.) 
But more encouraging and challenging are these 
opinions of those outside of the profession: 


C. B. Hutchison, vice-president of the University of 
California and dean of agriculture, said at the 1947 meeting 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: 
“The goal of home economics in all the phases is to increase 
the modicum of health, happiness, wholesomeness, effective- 
ness, and charm in the homes of people.”’ 

H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of education at Ohio State 
University, told a group of college home economists attend- 
ing an institute in June 1946: ‘Home economics may con- 
tribute to the general education of students in all of its 
courses, . . . by combining with other areas of knowledge to 
give leadership in constructing educative experiences which 
help young people become aware of themselves as having a 
responsibility for intelligent participation in the affairs of 
the family and the duties of citizenship.” 


The opportunity is open. Are home economists 
willing to do the fundamental rethinking, planning, 
and reconstructing called for? No one can attend a 
meeting of college home economists or read the 
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JOURNAL of the profession (notably the January 
1948 issue) without recognizing that many home 
economists are aware of the opportunity and at- 
tempting to meet the challenge. Furthermore, home 
economics can be proud of its accomplishments and 
contributions to modern homemaking. But what is 
involved, if we are to make our full contribution to 
today’s and tomorrow’s college program ? 


Do We Understand Our Opportunity? 


First, do we accept ‘“‘contribution to general educa- 
tion”? as an opportunity and an obligation of home 
economics at the college level, and do we understand 
the significance of our acceptance? 

Many educators both in home economics and in 
other positions of leadership are showing the oppor- 
tunity and need for our participation in general 
education for family life. Do we understand the 
full significance of accepting this as the primary 
function of the undergraduate home economics pro- 
gram? What do we understand as general education? 
In an unpublished PhD dissertation by Doris Ek- 
strom, completed at Ohio State University in 1948, 
over 50 per cent of 203 college departments of home 
economics reported efforts to serve the purposes of 
general education, but the investigator found ‘no 
common concept of general education among home 
economists.’> We must set ourselves the task of 
trying to arrive at a sound common concept of 
general education, if we are to be effective contribu- 


tors. 


Do We Spread the Philosophy? 

Second, if we accept the interpretation given 
earlier in this discussion, do we carry the spirit of 
general education into all of our teaching and allow a 
social philosophy to permeate the entire program? 

This philosophy means actually believing that 
homes are important in themselves and to the world. 
It means believing and being certain that what we 
teach in home economics is important to the welfare 
of individuals and homes. It means being able to 
help students catch this vision, develop the desire 
and ability to live effectively, and contribute to the 
improvement of family living. Have we emphasized 
material matters and failed to help students see 
them in relation to fundamental values? We must 
sort out our values. We must understand our culture 
and discover what is fundamental in it. Food, shelter, 
and clothing are still basic, but they are not ends. 

Letting the ‘‘spirit of general education” permeate 
our teaching also means understanding individuals, 
giving each individual the opportunity to weigh 
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values, and helping each one to arrive at decisions 
consistent with democratic living. 


What Type of Program? 

Third, what type of program best serves the func- 
tion of general education? 

This question has several aspects and is worthy of 
far more discussion than is possible here. Such ques- 
tions arise as: What fundamental knowledge, ex- 
periences, and opportunities should we in home eco- 
nomics make available to all students? What shall 
be the nature of the curriculum we plan for students 
majoring in home economics? How can we make our 
teaching an effective part of the total program of 
general education? 

We must learn to weigh carefully and re-evaluate 
our subject matter in the light of our purposes. 
Providing core courses or redesigning our courses to 
meet homemaking needs of nonmajors as well as 
those of home economics majors is a beginning, but 
it is not enough. 

We must recognize that general education for 
personal and family living is not the responsibility 
of home economics alone. Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
reminds us in the January 1948 JouRNAL: 


To the degree that each specialty, not only those taught 
in colleges and departments of home economies, but in the 
entire university, can see itself as a part of a larger whole, 
effective teaching and integration of knowledge will result. 
To the degree that each moves in its own watertight com- 
partment of information and philosophy, unrelated and un- 
digested learning will result for the student; competition 
and outright antagonism may occur between the specialists, 


Co-operative planning, sharing, self-analysis, under- 
standing of the other person’s point of view arefunda- 
mental yet difficult. Curriculum-development pro- 
grams, when well planned, are helping us find our 
way in this difficult but essential process. 

We must be quite clear in our own thinking as 
to what home economics has to contribute to gen- 
eral education. We must help parents, students, 
and our co-workers to understand the potentialities 
of home economics. Here is the first step in sound 
recruitment. Until we interpret and prove home 
economics by word and deed to be a subject of real 
value in everyday living, we shall continue to serve 
only those who wish to learn how to make a living by 
means of it rather than those who also seek help in 
learning to live a life. 


How Can We Advance Research? 


Fourth, how can we promote and co-operate in 
research which will be of value in improving our 
contribution to general education? 
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Innumerable questions arise, to which experimen- 
tation and organized investigation should be di- 
rected both in the realm of method and content for 
general education through home economics. 

Home economics has made major contributions 
toward accumulating certain knowledge essential for 
successful personal, family, and community living. 
Home economists need also to bend their efforts to- 
ward discovering what knowledge is fundamental 
to successful day-by-day living and how to use that 
fundamental knowledge most intelligently. 

We have not found all of the answers in program 
and course planning. General education has brought 
increased awareness of instructional problems at the 
college level, partially because of the increase in 
numbers of students, but more important because 
of the new emphases on teaching individuals, on 
dealing with ideas, on relating them to day-by-day 
living, and on interpreting learning in relation to the 
world beyond the classroom. A textile specialist 
who had been struggling toward functional teach- 
ing felt that she was arriving when students from 
the college of commerce, who were taking her course 
for vocational purposes, began to say to her, “I 
use what we learn in the course almost every day.” 
Immediate use may not always be the criterion for 
effective teaching, but criteria for good college in- 
struction need to be thought through and then 
developed. 


What Kind of Preparation for Teaching? 


Fifth, do we know what type of preparation is 
desirable for teaching in general education and what 
plans we can develop for preparation, continued 
growth, and development of college teachers? 

Awareness of this problem is evident in home 
economics literature and in workshops, conferences, 
and graduate programs. But we need careful study 
of the need. Surely we know that we need teachers 
who are more than masters of their subject specialty. 
We know that we want them somehow to be socially 
sensitive individuais who see and interpret knowl- 
edge in relation to life in our day. We want them to 
be vital, alert, effective participants in the life of 
the world about them. We know that we want them 
to understand how learning takes place and to be 
interested in achieving those abilities which will 
enable them to promote the development of those 
they teach. 

There will be no one pattern which will insure 
such teachers of college home economics, but we must 
begin to clarify the goals and set up the guides for 
an effective program of teacher education at this 
level. 


H 


Miss Mauck, the director of a new sewing center at 
Rich’s, Inc. in Atlanta, Georgia, was previously a fac- 
ulty member in the School of Home Economics at Ohio 
State University. She has kept her interest in educational 
work, for part of her present responsibilities involve 
contacts with schools and teachers. 


O-CALLED discussion classes may often be 
carried on by the teacher and the talkative 
students, with the timid students lost on the 

sidelines. The alert teacher realizes this fact and tries 
to find ways of giving the nontalkative ones enough 
self-assurance to share in the game. Here is one 
plan for using the discussion method which has 
been tried and found successful. 

It is a part of the student’s education to read in 
order to establish a background for self-made opin- 
ion, even one which is temporary and which may be 
challenged by other members of a class group. Also 
it is part of education for the student to be vocal 
enough to express herself, whether the expression is 
of the opinion of an authority or of the student. 

The idea back of the group-discussion method 
outlined below was threefold. First, we wanted to 
interest each student enough to make her want to 
talk. Second, we hoped to provide a spur that would 
overcome her hesitation, if she belonged to the non- 
talkative groups. Third, we gave each an opportu- 
nity for independent library research so that she could 
establish an opinion; then we gave her an opportu- 
nity to defend her opinion when it was challenged. 


Helping Students Gain Self-Confidence 


As we soon realized that the student was not ac- 
customed to formulating her own opinion, we had 
to devise a method for helping her to do so and for 
helping her to realize that her opinion might be as 
valuable as that of an authority whose printed words 
she had read. After each trial of the method—and 
trials were numerous—several students remarked 
that it was difficult to “get started’ in this class 
because they were not accustomed to freedom of 
opinion and expression of it. 

This method was developed in a course on the 
origin and development of the fashion movement. 
We thought of fashion as a movement beginning at 
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the time of the Industrial Revolution, as one that 

lived and expanded because of many cultural forces 

in the life of nations, as one whose individual fashion 
cycles were hastened or retarded by current cultural 
conditions. 

The method may be outlined as follows: 

1. Lists of leading questions were mimeographed 
and given to each student. To most of these 
questions no one answer was possible and many 
of the answers were matters of opinion. No one 
reference gave full answers or even sufficient back- 
ground for formulation of student opinion. Sev- 
eral days in advance of the discussion of a certain 
question, three or four students would volun- 
teer to read in relation to it. The instructor sug- 
gested two or three references that might be 
especially helpful. After the first week or two, 
this last teacher-help was unnecessary. 

2. Five or six references were suggested as desirable 
for all students to read, partly because they 
offered the most nearly complete survey avail- 
able in printed form and partly because they 
were the publications of specialists in the inter- 
pretation of the fashion movement. The fact that 
opinions of authorities differed made the dis- 
cussion method planned all the easier to execute. 

3. On the day for discussion of a particular question, 
the student, if timid, was asked only to tell what 
reference she had read and what was stated in that 
reference. Perhaps she was asked merely to read 
a pertinent quotation. Sometimes her presenta- 
tion elicited questions from the class which only 
she could answer because she with her two or 
three companion volunteers were the only mem- 
bers who had read to that question. Often the 
instructor asked her if she agreed with the idea 
or opinion quoted and sometimes even the timid 
student found herself talking to a definite point, 
answering class questions and explaining why she 
believed this or that. 


Learning That Printed Opinions Differ 


It was at this time that the instructor found it 
necessary to make the student feel free to for- 
mulate her own opinions and not to take the printed 
word as final authority. This matter was easy to 
handle if the questions were not answerable by 
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irrefutable facts, especially if authorities were in dis- 
agreement. In fact, references had been chosen in 
many cases because they disagreed in their concepts 
of the particular question under discussion. 

From this point on, it was rarely necessary to 
help a student become interested in a question or 
to spur her to want to participate in the discussion. 
It was necessary, however, to see that the talkative 
student did not absorb all of the time. When this 
happened, the instructor merely referred to the stu- 
dent who had volunteered and read on the subject. 
In doing so, the instructor made the student feel 
that at least for the moment she was the authority 
on the topic. 

A second major phase of the work of the course 
consisted of term problems. At numerous times dur- 
ing daily discussion, the instructor might suggest that 
a certain topic would be an excellent one for further 
study and discussion. Lists of suggested topics were 
given the class. At a stated time, the whole class 
discussed the potentialities of some topics for term 
problems. Some of these topics were merely further 
studies developed from a class discussion; some were 
seemingly far afield from fashion and vet were sug- 
gested by the current fashion studies. Students were 
helped to feel free to undertake any study which had 
been suggested to them during and by the course. 
While the whole class was planning its term studies, 
one student’s idea helped to crystallize another’s. 
Many times, as one idea supplemented another, we 
would have two and even three related topies. In 
this case, the students responsible met to plan a 
division of material so that the series could present 
a rounded picture to the class. 

Abundant time in the calendar of the course was 
arranged for presentations of term problems. This 
phase of the work was, at least to the instructor, the 
“flowering” period of past efforts in planting the 
seeds of interest, of freedom toestablish opinion, and 
of desire and ability to express oneself. 

A calendar of term problem topics was posted 
early in the course. Space was provided under each 
topic for three to five student signatures. By signing 
her name a student indicated that she wished to 
read that term paper. Two copies of each paper were 
due in the instructor’s office one week before the 
date posted. The instructor read one of these copies 
and criticized it carefully and constructively. She 
returned it to the student-author several days be- 
fore the paper was to be discussed in class. The other 
copy was placed in the reading room so that the 
volunteer readers had abundant time to read it, to 
do further reference work on the subject, and to pre- 


pare questions in regard to its subject matter. 
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Using Term Problems to Stimulate Discussion 


On the day of the presentation, the author was 
allowed two minutes to explain her purpose in mak- 
ing her study and to survey her findings or to define 
her opinion. This brief statement served to force her 
to crystallize her thinking and to provide the entire 
class with a background for the coming discus- 
sion, 

After this survey, each volunteer reader was given 
an opportunity to raise a question, to challenge : 
statement, or to ask for further clarification of an 
idea or for justification of an opinion stated in the 
paper. The author was responsible for answering 
these queries from the class. The instructor sat 
ready with questions in case the readers did not offer 
valuable comments. Also she was ready to supple- 
ment or to support a discussion. There was never a 
case of lack of discussion. As soon as each reader had 
had her chance to present a question, the discussion 
was opened to the entire class. Without exception, 
some members of the class had been trying to enter 
the discussion before each reader had been given her 
chance to raise a question. It was natural that the 
student-author could not answer all questions with 
authority, but the instructor either could help her 
or could suggest a reference that might help both 
author and questioner to find an answer. 

The instructor kept the presentations and question 
periods within the time limits, saw that both author 
and readers had uninterrupted opportunity for ques- 
tion and answer, and often acted as arbitrator-media- 
tor. At this stage in the course, students had ideas and 
opinions and were not afraid to talk. The result was 
that term problem discussions frequently saw the 
Class members enthusiastically defending their own 
ideas and beliefs. It was a delight to the instructor 
when she could say, “It is too bad that there is no 
more time for this discussion, but we might meet 
over a cup of coffee for unlimited discussion.”’ And 
we often did just that. . 

After some 10 or 12 trials of this method, we be- 
lieve that it has a place in many courses and subjects 
for class groups of 20 to 50 members. We believe it 
provides the soil for growth of the ability to read 
thoughtfully, to formulate an opinion, and to express 
thoughts clearly. It presents a procedure easily recog- 
nized and understood by class members and one by 
which each student becomes a semi-authority on a 
phase of subject matter because she has done more 
reference reading than the class as a whole. We 
believe that it provides proper and sufficient stimulus 
to the timid and non-expressive student and proper 
restraint for the assured and talkative student. 
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Temperature-measuring Devices for Meat 
Cooked in a Pressure Saucepan’ 


FLORENCE EHRENKRANZ and MARGARET LEE DeATLEY 


Dr. Ehrenkranz is a research associate professor of 
household equipment at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Miss DeAtley did the work reported 
here under Dr. Ehrenkranz’s direction as part of the 
requirements for her MS degree at Iowa Slate College. 
She is now with the Crosley Corporation in Cincinnati. 


RESSURE saucepans provided with pressure 

indicators are widely used by homemakers. 

Postwar literature on pressure saucepans 
has dealt with canning in a pressure saucepan (/, 2), 
characteristics of various makes of pressure sauce- 
pans (3), and cooking procedures (/). In the present 
investigation, a pressure saucepan cover was pro- 
vided with adapters for temperature-measuring 
devices. When the heat-sensitive portion of the 
measuring device was located in the steam in the 
pressure saucepan, steam temperature could be 
measured directly. When the heat-sensitive portion 
was located in the meat in the pressure saucepan, the 
interior temperature of the meat could be measured 
and the meat could be cooked to a pre-assigned 
final temperature. 

One use for the temperature-measuring devices, of 
particular interest, was in cooking paired cuts of 
meat to the same final interior temperature in a 
pressure saucepan and in a conventional saucepan. 
Zach utensil was sheet aluminum, eight inches in 
diameter, and each had a capacity of four quarts. 
Data were obtained on cooking losses of the paired 
cuts cooked in the two utensils. 


Bimetal Thermometer 


The safety fuse of metal alloy was removed from 
the pressure saucepan cover, and the safety fuse 
opening in the cover was tapped. An adapter was 
made from a three-fourths inch length of 0.585 inch 
diameter metal rod. The top half of the outside of 
the rod was threaded to fit the threads in the opening 
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of the cover (Figure 1). The lower half was squared 
off to provide a wrench-grip for tightening the rod in 
the cover. A rubber gasket and a metal burr were 
fitted into a three-eighths inch hole in the top of the 
rod. A hole slightly larger in diameter than the ther- 
mometer stem extended through the remainder of the 
rod. After the thermometer was installed in the 
adapter, the metal burr was screwed against the 
rubber gasket with a screw driver or knife blade. 


Ficure 1. Auxiliary equipment —asbestos pad, 
wire grid, thermocouple adapter (left), 
thermometer adapter (right), and 
bimetal thermometer 


The bimetal thermometer used for steam temper- 
ature measurements had a range of 50° to 300°F, 
an eight-inch stainless steel stem of 0.142 inch 
diameter, and a 1.75 inch head. It was similar to 
the 0 to 220°F thermometer shown in figure 1. The 
heat-sensitive part of the stem was approximately 
two inches long. 

Tests were made to determine the practicability of 
using the bimetal thermometer to measure the 
steam temperature in the pressure saucepan when the 
pressure indicator weight was set for 10 pounds and 
for 15 pounds. The thermometer was installed in the 
cover so that four inches of its stem would be in the 
steam. In one series of test runs, a cup of water was 
added to the pressure saucepan and the saucepan 
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with cover was placed on a surface unit of an electric 
range. The saucepan was heated until the steam 
temperature was 238.5°F; then the surface unit 
switch was operated to maintain this temperature 
for 45 minutes. In a second series of test runs, the 
saucepan with one cup of added water was heated 
until the steam temperature was 248.5°F; then the 
surface unit switch was operated to maintain this 
temperature for 15 minutes. In a third series of 
tests, a cut of meat and one-half cup of water were 
added to the pressure saucepan. The meat was 
cooked at a steam temperature of 238.5°F for the 
time specified by the manufacturers of the pressure 
saucepan for cooking at 10 pounds pressure. 

In all the trials, it was about as easy to read the 
thermometer and adjust the heat supplied to the 
pressure saucepan as to observe the jiggles of the 
pressure indicator weight and adjust the heat. 
Hence it appears to be practical to use a bimetal 
thermometer rather than a pressure indicator with 
a pressure saucepan, provided space is available in 
the saucepan for the thermometer stem. However, 
a weight-type pressure indicator is less sensitive to 
mishandling and is adequate for ordinary cooking in 
& pressure saucepan. The bimetal thermometer 
would be advantageous when a pressure saucepan is 
used for canning, particularly at altitudes above se: 
level. 


Thermocouple and Bimetal Thermometer 


An iron-constantan B and S gauge No. 20 ther- 
mocouple connected to a potentiometer indicator and 
a bimetal thermometer were used to measure the 
interior temperature of meat cooked in a pressure 
saucepan. 

The adapter for the thermocouple was slightly 
different from that for the thermometer. Instead 
of a metal burr, a somewhat longer metal bushing 
was used. The lower half of the bushing was threaded 
on the outside to fit the inside threads of the adapter. 
The top half of the bushing was formed into a head 
to provide a wrench-grip (figure 1). After the ther- 
mocouple was installed in the adapter, the bushing 
was tightened against the rubber gasket with a 
wrench. 

The bimetal thermometer was similar to that used 
to measure the temperature of the steam, except 
that it had a range of 0° to 220°F (figure 1). The 
position of the end of the thermometer was adjusted 
for meat cuts of different thicknesses by loosening 
the burr and moving the thermometer in the adapter. 


Cooking Losses of Paired Beef Cuts 


Matched muscles were dissected from the right and 
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left rounds of two steers and cut into matched pieces 
three and one-half to four inches thick with weights 
from one to two and three-fourths pounds. Fourteen 
paired cuts were obtained from one steer and 12 
paired cuts from the second steer. The cuts from the 
first steer were packaged in a triple butcher wrap of 
KVP locker paper. The cuts from the second steer 
were packaged in a drugstore wrap of aluminum foil. 
The meat was frozen and then stored at 0°F until 
needed. Before it was cooked, the meat was de- 
frosted in a refrigerator for approximately 24 hours. 


Fiaure 2. Experimental setup of potentiometer 
indicator, rotary switch, thermocouples, 
and conventional saucepan 


The 14 paired cuts were cooked to 175°F in a con- 
ventional saucepan and in a pressure saucepan at 10 
pounds pressure. Six paired cuts were cooked to 
175°F in a conventional saucepan and in a pressure 
saucepan at 15 pounds pressure. The remaining six 
pairs were cooked to 185°F in a duplicate test in a 
pressure saucepan at 10 pounds pressure. An equal 
number of right and left cuts were cooked in each 
utensil for the comparison measurements between 
utensils. Also, the order of cooking was planned so 
that one day meat was cooked first in the pressure 
saucepan and the next day in the conventional sauce- 
pan, to cancel in part the effect of extra defrosting 
time for the cut cooked second. 

After the meat was removed from the refrigerator, 
it was weighed; also, a slit was made for the tem- 
perature-measuring device with a small knife blade. 
The manner of inserting the thermocouple in the 
meat was as follows: Two lines were made across the 
top of the meat at right angles to each other; also 
the thickness of the meat was measured. These two 
aids made it possible to make a slit from the top of 
the meat to the approximate center of the meat. 
Then the thermocouple was installed so that its 
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junction was at the bottom of the knife cut. The 
thermocouple wire leaving the meat was kinked to 
remove any strain on the part of the wire in the meat. 
An alternative procedure used in some of the work 
was to slip a very small diameter glass tubing over 
the part of the thermocouple wire in the meat. 
When this was done, the thermocouple junction was 
not enclosed; that is, the junction extended beyond 
the glass tubing. The glass tubing is a positive 
means of locating the thermocouple junction. It was 
not an essential precaution, however, for the meat 
used in this investigation. 

The bimetal thermometer likewise was installed in 
a cut made in the meat with a knife. The heat- 
sensitive portion of the thermometer is the end 
portion of the stem and is about two inches long. 
The slit in the meat was made 
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pan were measured every 30 seconds, both when the 
thermocouple was used and when the thermometer 
was used, starting from the time the interior temper- 
ature was about 41°F. When the interior tempera- 
ture of the meat reached a value between 145° and 
155°F, the pressure saucepan was removed from the 
heat. When the interior temperature reached the pre- 
assigned value of 175° or 185° F, the indicator weight 
was lifted off the vent tube and the cover removed. 
The meat was raised out of the pan with a fork and 
excess fluid allowed to drip into the pan. 

The experimental setup used with the conventional 
saucepan is shown in figure 2. Meat temperatures 
were read every 30 seconds; the temperature of the 
cooking water was read once each minute. The 
saucepan was removed from the heat when the 
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Cuart 1. Increase in interior temperature of paired beef cuts cooked to 175°F in a 
pressure saucepan and in a conventional saucepan 


TABLE 1 


Average values and ranges of cooking losses of paired cuts of beef cooked to 175°F in a conventional saucepan and 
in a pre Ssure sauce pan 


(Thermocouple used to measure interior temperature of meat) 


UTENSIL Total 
Range 
per cent 
Conventional saucepan. . , 21.9 to 37.1 


Pressure saucepan, 10 pounds pressure 27.2 to 39.8 


Conventional saucepan 23.4 to 35.0 


Pressure saucepan, 15 pounds pressure 30.3 to 38.0 


COOKING LOSSES IN PER CENT OF INITIAL WEIGHT 
Drip Volatile 
Average Range Average Range Average 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


Animal I--14 cuts 


28.65 14.7 to 32.4 22.74 3.8 to 10.6 5.91 

33.69 5.9 to 24.4 12.91 12.5 to 26.5 20.77 
Animal II—6 cuts 

30.18 15.6 to 29.5 23.71 5.5 to 7.8 6.47 

34.28 5.1 to 16.9 13.00 16.0 to 26.4 21.28 
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interior temperature of the meat was 175°F. The 
increase in temperature with time for two pairs of 
cuts is shown in chart 1. Temperatures shown in 
chart 1 were obtained with a thermocouple. 

In general, cuts cooked in the pressure saucepan 
showed a linear increase from 60°F or so up to the 
temperature at which the pressure saucepan was 
removed from the heat. Cuts cooked in the con- 
ventional saucepan showed an approximate linear 
increase from 55° to 130°F (smallest cuts) and from 
55° to 105°F (largest cuts). 

Cooking losses are shown in table 1. The total 
cooking loss was the difference between the initial 
weight and the final weight. Drip loss was the dif- 
ference between the weight of the drip at the end of 
the cooking period and the weight of the added 
water. Volatile loss was computed by subtracting 
the drip loss from the total cooking loss. These 
losses were converted to per cent losses in terms of 
the initial weight of the meat. It will be noted that 
the average value for total cooking loss is greater 
for meat cooked in a pressure saucepan at 10 pounds 
pressure and at 15 pounds pressure. Thus there will 
be somewhat less meat to serve when meat is cooked 
to the same final temperature in a pressure saucepan 
rather than in a conventional saucepan. 

In addition to cooking matched cuts in two uten- 
sils, six pairs of matched cuts were cooked in one 
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Cuart 2. Increase in interior temperature of 
paired beef cuts cooked to 185°F in a 
pressure saucepan 


TABLE 2 
Average values and ranges of cooking losses of six paired cuts of beef cooked to 185°F at 10 pounds pressure 


(Bimetal thermometer used to measure interior temperature of meat) 


TEST Total 


Range 


per cent 
30.0 to 38. 
30.2 to 37. 


— 


First test (six cuts 


Duplicate test (six cuts 


utensil, the pressure saucepan, primarily to ascertain 
the reproducibility of data that could be obtained 
with a bimetal thermometer. Chart 2 shows the 
increase of interior temperature of one pair of cuts 
cooked to 185°F. The reproducibility of data is 
shown by the similarity of the curves. The cooking 
losses for the six pairs of cuts are shown 
in table 2. The average values of total cooking 
losses, drip losses, and volatile losses for the duplicate 
test show close agreement. 


COOKING LOSSES IN PER CENT OF INITIAL WEIGHT 


Drip Volatile 
Average Range Average Range Average 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
35.00 5.1 to 24.7 15.67 13.5 to 24.9 19.33 
33.90 6.9 to 18.2 14.27 to 23.3 19.63 
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USDA Wants All Federally Graded Meat Federally Inspected 


The U. 


S. Department of Agriculture proposes changing federal meat grading provi- 


sions to require that all federally graded meat be federally inspected. 
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A Study of Women’s Interest in Clothing 


This article is based on ideas which appear in a mas- 
ter’s thesis which was written by Mrs. Rosencranz under 
the direction of Edgar A. Schuler and Duane L. Gibson 
of the department of sociology and anthropology and 
Evelyn Mansfield and Hazel Strahan of the School 
of Home Economics at Michigan State College. 


AVE you noticed women who cannot walk 

past a dress shop without looking at the 

windows or who plan a spring wardrobe in 
the middle of winter? Then there are those who 
seldom glance at a fashion display and always wait 
until the last minute to buy new clothes. 

Many such casual observations of individual 
differences expressed through the medium of 
clothing and the recognition by many sociologists, 
psychologists, and clothing specialists of a need for 
co-operative research in the fields of clothing and 
social psychology have suggested a definite prob- 
lem—the meaning or importance of clothing in the 
lives of women. 

One of the most pertinent pieces of research in this 
area was performed by D. A. Newman, H. G. 
Nickerson, and FE. Bryer, who reported that when 
100 Harvard and 59 Radcliffe students answered 
a list of questions concerning their interest in 
clothes, men’s interest seemed to have no relation to 
their personal values. Women with high aesthetic 
and economic values showed a comparatively great 
interest, while women with high theoretic and 
religious values showed a relative disinterest. 

To formulate a measure of interest in clothing, 
the writer with the help of sociologists and clothing 
specialists chose areas of behavior about which one 
might construct questions that could be checked 
and evaluated as objectively as possible. A trial 
questionnaire was designed so that responses would 
indicate the degree of interest or lack of it. 


Example: 1. When you go to the movies, how often do you 
observe the name of the costume designer? 
WEIGHTING USED 
IN SCORING THE QUESTION 


Almost always... . 4 
Most of the time. . 3 
Sometimes. 2 
Seldom 1 
Practically never 0 
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In this question, the answer indicating greatest 
interest was given an arbitrary weight of 4, and the 
answer indicating least interest a weight of 0. 

Thirty questions were chosen for the experimental 
questionnaire, fashioned around types of behavior 
which would reveal time, energy, money, thought, or 
attention devoted to clothing. A minimum of 
emphasis was placed on the actual amount of money 
spent for clothing so that economic status would not 
be an important factor in the resulting score. 

Questions formulated to measure time and energy 
spent on clothing included looking carefully at 
fashion advertisements, shopping for clothing or 
fabrics, planning a season’s wardrobe, deciding in 
advance upon clothes for special occasions, checking 
clothing for needed cleaning and repairs, helping 
friends select clothing, remaking old clothing, and 
reading fashion magazines. 

To measure the varying degrees of attention given 
to clothing, questions were formulated on the 
following items: observing, when at a movie, the 
name of the costume designer and details of cos- 
tumes; indulging in window shopping; choosing a 
high-stvle fashion magazine from an offering of 
many types; noticing how people in the street were 
dressed; working out ensembles that would be in- 
terchangeable; discussing style trends; and ac- 
quainting oneself with the incoming fashions. 

Questions which indicated to some extent the 
amount of money one would spend on clothing asked 
the number of trips made locally or out of town to 
buy clothing, disposition of a gift of S100, and 
frequency of buying a new formal. 

The experimental sample group was made up of 
67 girls who were enrolled in a clothing selection 
course that is required of all home economics majors. 
Most of the girls were third-term freshmen. 

After the questionnaires were scored, girls with 
especially high or low scores were interviewed. 
Since the interviews were designed to find general 
interest, in nine cases out of ten the interviews 
seemed to substantiate the classification of the 
girls from their scores on the questionnaire. 

Since results from the trial questionnaire in- 
dicated its ability to measure interest in clothing, 
the next objective was to develop a questionnaire 
which would measure the meaning of clothing in 
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the lives of women with greater variation in age, 
occupation, income, environment, level of educa- 
tion, activity, and family responsibility, than was 
shown among the undergraduate students. 

The questions that gave the greatest range of 
scores in the experimental questionnaire (with the 
exception of those questions which applied only to 
college girls) were used as a basis for another ques- 
tionnaire. After this questionnaire was evaluated by 
members of the home economics faculty whose 
special fields included textiles, clothing, and eco- 
nomics, appropriate changes were made. 

Questions added to the trial questionnaire were 
formulated to indicate the range of types of clothes 
in a wardrobe, frequency of buying new clothes, 
a woman’s interest in having others think her well 
dressed, her willingness to make special efforts to be 
well dressed, and her use of relatively free time. 
Some areas not included because of the difficulty in 
formulating adequate questions were personal emo- 
tional associations with clothing and relative im- 
portance of clothing in respect to the individual’s 
scale of values. 

The participating groups were chosen to represent 
women of various socioeconomic levels, married wom- 
en and single women, women with children, 
women with urban and women with rural back- 
ground, and women with varying amounts of formal 
education. The groups selected and the number of 
persons in each were: home economics seniors (33), 
businesswomen (32), factory workers (29), sorority 
alumnae (28), “Spartan Wives” (29), and rural 
women (29). “Spartan Wives” is an organization of 
students’ wives living on the Michigan State College 


‘ampus. 
Findings 


According to the Chi-square test, statistical 
analysis indicated that in the sample group (one of 
six groups participating in the study), age, rural or 


TABLE 1 


Percentage distribution of women by groups and total score 


33 
32 | 
HOME Bt St 29 | 28 29 29 
SI- 
TOTAL SCORE ECONOM- FACTORY SORORITY | SPARTAN | RURAL 
Ics women |WORKERS |ALUMNAE | WIVES WOMEN 


per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 


| 
| 


100 & over 51.7 9.6; 10.3!) 18.8 24.1 13.7 
90 to 99 27.2 18.7 17.3 27.8; 20.8 10.3 
80 to 89... 15.1 53.0 10.3 35.6 24.1 17.3 
Below SO 6.0 18.7 62.1 17.8 31.0 58.7 


Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 
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urban background, occupation, and income had a 
significant positive relationship to total scores in the 
“You and Your Clothing” questionnaire. Educa- 
tion, marital status, children in the family, and 
membership in organizations also had a_ positive 
relationship to women’s interest in clothing in this 
study, but to a lesser degree. 

As shown in table 1, there were significant differ- 
ences among the six groups. Fifty-one per cent of 
the home economics seniors had a score of over 100, 
whereas this was true for only 9 per cent of 
the businesswomen, 10 per cent of the factory work- 
ers, 18 per cent of the sorority alumnae, 24 per cent 
of the Spartan Wives, and 13 per cent of the rural 
women. These differences among the groups are 
statistically significant. 


TABLE 2 
Percentage distribution of women by age and total score 


78 WOMEN UN- 40 WOMEN 62 WOMEN 


TOTAL SCORE DER 25 YEARS 25 To 29 YEATS | OVER 30 YEARS 


OLD OLD OLD 
100 & over 27.2 30.0 12.9 
90 to 99.. 29.4 12.5 14.5 
8O to 89 25.6 32.5 19.4 
70 to 79.. 8.9 15.0 33.8 
Below 70. 8.9 10.0 19.4 
Total. 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 3 
Percentage distribution of women by occupation and 


total score 


85 WITH OTHER 
OCCUPATIONS 


54 38 


0 . SCOR 
HOUSEWIVES STUDENTS 


per cent per cent per cent 

100 & over 47.3 24.2 13.0 
90 to 99.. 26.3 12.9 19.8 
80 to 89. 13.2 22.2 34.2 
Below 80 13.2 40.7 33.0 
Total . 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In table 2, the three different age classifications 
show significant differences in the percentages of 
scores over 90. A larger percentage of those under the 
age of 25 had scores of 90 or more (56.6 per cent) 
while only 27.4 per cent of those over 30 years of age 
had a score of 90 or more. 

The information concerning occupation was 
divided into three categories: student, housewife, or 
“other.”’ In table 3, 47 per cent of the students had 
scores of 100 or more, while only 13 per cent of the 
group headed ‘“‘other” (factory workers or business- 
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TABLE 4 
Percentage distribution of women by rural-urban 


background and total scores 


37 m 96 Wo FRO 
37 WOMEN FROM 4 WOMEN FROM >» WOMEN FROM 


per cent per cent per cent 
90 & over.. 21.2 40.6 41.7 
8O to S89. 27.0 10.8 33.2 
70 to 79. 24.3 27.0 18.9 
Below 70. 27.0 21.6 6.2 
Total.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 5 


Percentage distribution of women by income and total score 


34 WOMEN WITH 


26 we NW 84 we N 
» WOMEN WITH 84 WOME VITH INCOMES OF 


s {COMES LOW COMES $1,500 
TOTAL SCORE IN LOW IN AN 

per cent per cent per cent 

100 & over.. ; 23.3 15.8 32.3 
90 to 99..... , 15.3 23.8 14.8 
19.2 32.1 23.5 
Below 80. 42.2 28.3 29.4 
Total... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


women) had scores of 100 or more. This variation is 
statistically significant. 

Almost half of the women from cities of over 10,000 
had scores of 90 or more (table 4). Only 21 per cent of 
those from rural areas had scores of 90 or more. This 
difference is statistically significant. 

The income was divided into these categories: 
below $1,500, from $1,500 to $2,999, and over 
$3,000. It is significant that only 23 per cent of those 
with incomes under $1,500 had scores of 100 or more, 
while 32 per cent of those with incomes over $3,000 
had scores of 100 or more. 

Note that the total responses in table 5 were 144 
rather than 180, since 36 women participating in the 
study were reluctant to disclose their financial status. 

A reliability test of the questionnaire indicated 
that 22 questions were reliable measures of interest 
in clothing. The most discriminating question 
measured the range of types of clothing each person 
had in her present wardrobe. Although it is possible 
that the number of types of clothing would measure 
economic status as well as interest in clothing, a 
statistical test of significance showed the relation- 
ship between this item and income not significant. 

Questions which were next in their discriminative 
value measured attention given to clothing by read- 
ing fashion magazines, reading fashion advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, recognizing fashion design- 
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ers, and recognizing brand names. The item sixth in 
value for discriminating interest in clothing meas- 
ured the energy and time a person used to make 
clothes when she could not buy what she preferred. 

When four high-scoring and five low-scoring 
women were interviewed, all nine of them seemed to 
strengthen the case for validity of the questionnaire. 
The four high-scoring persons seemed to show their 
interest by their excellent recollections of both past 
and present wardrobes, their willingness to spend 
time and effort in expressing themselves through 
clothing, their apparent satisfactions gained from 
clothing, and evidences of the importance they 
attached to clothing. They also indicated that they 
were motivated to spend time and effort making 
clothes, designing clothes, planning ahead for 
special occasions, reading fashion magazines, and 
dressing up in their mother’s clothing in child play. 
They considered clothing important enough to judge 
others by it, and they wanted to be considered among 
the best dressed in their groups. 

An analysis of the interviews seemed to suggest 
that other factors not considered previously may be 
related to a lack of interest in clothing. Since two of 
the five low-scoring persons interviewed were over- 
weight, bodily proportions may have a direct rela- 
tionship to interest in clothing. Other factors that 
may be related to a lack of interest in clothing were 
the regimentation of a uniform worn for work or 
school, parental domination in clothing choices, few 
opportunities to wear various types of clothing, and 
the lack of skill in making and assembling clothing. 


General Conclusions 


Certain generalizations seem to be permissible on 
the basis of the findings of this study. 

1. Interest in women’s clothing can be evaluated 
through measures of the time, effort, money, and 
attention given to personal clothing. 

2. From the “You and Your Clothing’ question- 
naire, the range of types of garments in a person’s 
wardrobe seems to be the most sensitive single 
measurement of young women’s interest in cloth- 
ing. 

3. Certain factors related to women’s interest. in 
clothing are the group to which they belong, their 
age, occupation, rural or urban background, in- 
come, education, marital status, children in the 
family, and number of organizations of which 
they are members. 

$4. One can get additional understanding of the 
reasons for variation in clothing interest by inter- 
viewing cases having extremely high or low inter- 


est scores. 
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On the Freezing and Frozen Storage of Cake 


Dr. Miller, an associate professor of foods and 
nutrition, ts in charge of research in this field and of 
the foods courses at Ohio University. Miss Beattie, 
formerly an assistant in foods and nutrition at Ohio 
University, received her MS degree in 1948 and ts now 
an instructor al Michigan State College. 


NUMBER of studies on frozen baked 

products have been published, but a great 

many problems still remain to be solved. 
Chocolate cake is very popular among cake makers, 
but no reports of experimental work in freezing it 
have been reported. It was the purpose of this study, 
therefore, to determine the effect of freezing and of 
frozen storage on the palatability factors of choco- 
late butter-cake as compared with those of freshly 
baked cake, under ordinary home conditions. 

The type of cake chosen for study was a true 
chocolate with fine-grained velvety texture, feathery 
lightness, and chocolate brown color. The following 
formula gave such a cake: 


Hydrogenated fat grams 
Salt 0.5 grams 
Sugar 112.5 grams 
Shell egg magma iS.0 grams 
Baking chocolate 28.0 grams 
Cake flour 75.0 grams 
Baking powder (SAS Phos.) 3.0 grams 
Whole milk 61.0 ce 

Iixtraect of pure vanilla 1.3 ce 


Mixing was done by the conventional method; an 
electric mixer with a wire whip was used. All mixing, 
baking, freezing, and testing procedures were 
standardized. All of the weighing was done on a 
trip balance, sensitive to 0.1 gram. This amount of 
batter was sufficient for two loaf cakes of 150 grams 
each, baked in pans of approximately 540° milli- 
liters, 55 x 33 x 25 inches. One cake of each pair was 
baked before freezing, while the other was frozen as 
batter. Cakes and batters were frozen in a commercial 
home freezer set at O°F. The products were frozen 
without wrapping and were removed the next day 
from the pans, wrapped in moisture-proof, vapor- 
proof cellophane, folded with druggist’s wrap, and 
heat sealed. The frozen products were stacked singly 
in the bottom of the freezer. So that home conditions 
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might be simulated, no attempt was made to control 
the number of times the freezer was opened or the 
load put into it. No record was obtained of temper- 
ature fluctuations; but during the storage period, 
there were three power failures, one sufficiently long 
to allow for appreciable thawing. 
TABLE 1 
Average* scores of cakes, freshly baked and frozen, and 


cakes made from froze n batter afte r2and 14 wee ks’ 


frozen storage 


FROZEN FROZEN 


CAKE BATTER 
FRESHLY 
CHARACTERISTIC M BAKED 2 Weeks’ Storage* 
CAKI 

Freshly Freshly 

thawed baked 

external appearance 15 13.8 12.8 13.5 
Texture and grain 20 18.0 17.7 18.1 
Crumb color 5 1.7 1.4 1.4 
Tenderness 20 19.2 19.2 19.2 
Moist ness 10 9.1 8.9 9.0 
Odor 5 1.8 1.8 1.8 
Flavor 25 23.6 23.5 23.8 
Total 100 93.2 91.3 92.8 
14 Weeks’ Storage 

Freshly Freshly 

thawed baked 

external appearance 15 13.0 11.4 13.1 
Texture and grain 20 17.0 17.4 18.0 
Crumb color 5 1.4 1.4 
Tenderness 20 IS.7 19.0 
Moist ness 10 8.2 S.4 S.4 
Odor 5 1.8 6 
Flavor 25 22.5 22.3 22.9 
Total 100 SS .7 87.2 90.9 


* Average of 30 scores: 5 judges, 6 replications 


Six replications of each storage period, 2 and 14 
weeks, were completed. Volumes of cakes were ob- 
tained by rape seed displacement, and the palata- 
bility ratings were made by five trained judges, four 
women and one man. At the time of judging, the 
frozen cake was placed on a rack and allowed to 
defrost about two hours before being unwrapped and 
cut; the frozen batter was baked without being 
thawed; and fresh cakes were prepared. Samples 


. 
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were coded and wrapped individually to be sub- 
mitted to the judges. 


Results 


Mean scores for the 30 ratings for each palatability 
factor are given in table 1. There were no appreciable 
differences in total scores or in single palatability 
factors among the cakes in either storage period. 
Pure vanilla extract had been used in this study 
since Graul and Lowe (/) had stated that off- 
flavors attributable to use of synthetic vanilla had 
developed in frozen plain cakes. No flavor differ- 
ences were noted in this study. 


TABLE 2 


Volumes of cakes, freshly baked and frozen, and cakes made 
from frozen batter after 2 and 14 weeks’ frozen storage 


| | FROZEN FROZEN 
} CAKE BATTER 
CAKE | 
DARED | ;BEFORE | After 2 Weeks’ Storage 
Freshly | Freshly 
thawed | baked 
mi | ml 
1 430 | 420 290 430 
2 435 400 245 | 430 
3 430 | 420 280 400 
4 440 | 430 | 300 | 410 
5 440 430 | 300 410 
6 | 430 440 | 310 410 
Average...... | 434 423 | 287 415 
| | After 14 Weeks’ Storage 
| Freshly Freshly 
| | thawed baked 
1 390 420 260 380 
2 420 400 230 420 
3 440 420 270 415 
4 410 425 275 395 
5 400 430 280 385 
6 400 410 250 375 
Average...... 410 417 261 395 


Later, Bakken (2) found that no off-flavors at- 
tributable to synthetic vanilla had developed in 
chocolate cakes stored two weeks at 0°F. Either the 
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two-week period was insufficient to allow for an off- 
flavor to develop or chocolate masked its presence. 

The average scores of cakes baked before freezing 
were the lowest of the group in both storage periods. 
There seemed to be no single factor involved but 
rather a slight decrease in several factors. The objec- 
tive measurement of volumes, however, showed that 
baked cakes suffered noticeable shrinkage during 
storage (table 2), the longer period giving the 
greater shrinkage. This shrinkage resulted in the 
more compact texture that was noticeable but which 
was not substantiated by texture scores (table 1). 
Since this shrinkage was about 31 per cent of the 
original volume and since tenderness, texture, and 
even flavor are intimately related to volume, it is 
surprising that no greater decrease in palatability 
factors was shown. 

Inasmuch as the total average scores did not 
differ appreciably, it was concluded that chocolate 
cakes and cake batters could be successfully frozen 
and stored for short periods without serious dele- 
terious effect; the frozen batters, however, would be 
expected to give a more desirable baked product 
than frozen cake. 


Summary 

Chocolate cakes and cake batters were prepared 
under standardized conditions, frozen, and then 
stored in a home freezer at O°F. After 2- and 14- 
week storage periods, the average palatability 
ratings did not differ appreciably from the average 
ratings of freshly baked cakes. The volume of the 
baked cakes decreased markedly during storage, the 
longer the storage period the greater the decrease. 
The thawed product, however, was rated only 
slightly lower than the other cakes. It was concluded 
that chocolate cake could be frozen as baked cake 
or batter and stored successfully for short periods 
without serious deleterious effect on acceptability. 
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Biochemical Evaluation of Nutritional Status 


“In the future, biochemical examination will undoubtedly be an integral part 
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QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


KATHARINE FRENCH 


Catawba College 


Today a young minister said that he and the high 
school principal were working on a course of study 
on marriage and the family for their high school but 
that there was no one trained to teach it. 

Yesterday, in another community, it was suggested 
that a group who had done excellent war work in 
connection with venereal disease should start a pro- 
gram of family life education. 

Two weeks ago, in still a third locality, a mother 
who was an active member of the PTA said that her 
idea of marriage and family education was sex and 
added, ‘‘We do not want any of our high school 
teachers talking sex to our children.” 

Newspapers, books, and radios are full of the socio- 
logical, psychological, and economic weaknesses of 
the modern family. We are more than ever conscious 
that “the family is the smallest unit in society.”’ Are 
our home economics teacher training programs keep- 
ing up with this trend, or do we say, ‘We are doing 
all we can do. Let someone else see to that’’? 

Our typically trained home economics teacher 
takes to the problems of home and family living : 
wealth of practical answers to physical problems. 
She even brings beauty and enjoyment into the ef- 
fective control of the problems of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, child care, and home management of time, 
money, and energy. Our traditional background of 
chemistry, biology, physics has contributed much. 
We are proud of these contributions, but are they 
enough? 

About 15 years ago, some of the colleges felt that 
they had solved the problem by requiring the same 
number of hours in social sciences as in physical 
sciences. Perhaps that thin spreading of beginning 
courses Was necessary then, but is it enough now? 
Has the time come when depth has its recognized 
place? What happens when one prospective home 
economics teacher decides to have a minor in chem- 
istry, biology, and physics while another decides to 
have a minor in sociology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy? In many states this choice cannot be made. 

Chemistry has often been used as the intellectual 
screen for sorting out the freshmen who are home 


economics material from those who are not. Seldom 
does one find a person equally interested or proficient 
in chemistry and sociology. Has the chemistry screen 
discarded those who might have much to contribute 
from the sociological field? 

More home economics teachers are needed, and 
sociology would attract a new group of girls into the 
profession. Family life has its roots in both fields. 

Do we not need teachers with both types of back- 
grounds in our schools? Most schools will not be able 
to have a full-time specialist for courses in marriage 
and the family. Could not the home economist who 
is also trained in sociology teach these courses? More 
than one principal has said that home economics has 
raised the standard of teaching science. Do we not 
have an equal contribution to make to the social 
sciences? 

Some educators feel that the home economics 
teacher’s responsibility ends with providing the tools 
(information and skills) necessary for answering the 
physical problems of family life. Others think, how- 
ever, that, with a change of teacher selection and 
training, home economics teachers could contribute 
more fully to the welfare of the family. 


CHECK-LIST FOR FILM SELECTION 
LUECKE 

North Texas State College 

and HeLen Borru 

Electra High School, Electra, Texas 


The excellent contribution which films can make 
to the teaching of homemaking is often insufficiently 
exploited because of difficulties which homemaking 
teachers encounter in the recognition and selection 
of suitable films. 

The authors undertook to improve this situation 
through the development of a film check list to be 
used as criteria for evaluating the suitability of par- 
ticular films for homemaking instruction. 

Studies based on a number of films which seemed 
suitable produced a tentative check list of criteria 
which were tried out by various high school and 
teacher education groups who were studying films 
and who revised the list after each successive use. 
It finally included the following four points on which 
a film could be rated: 

1. The film contributes directly to the homemaking 

program of the junior or senior high school. 

It is presented in terms of problems of the home- 

making program; that is, its content has func- 

tional use in daily living. 

3. Its pictorial and technical qualities include such 
features as timeliness, attractiveness, and an inter- 
esting theme or background. 


2. 
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4. It has suitable scope; its problems are suitable in 
and number. 

When these four criteria were applied, it was found 
that evaluations of films made from catalog descrip- 
tions—when these descriptions were adequate and 
informative —corresponded well with ratings of the 
same film after it had been viewed by the co-operat- 
ing teachers. Thus, a good selection could be made, 
based on the catalog description, without the neces- 
sity of first viewing the film. 

Homemaking teachers can also achieve better 
selection and use of films by keeping records of films 
which have the desired qualities and by demanding 
films having these qualities for use in their home- 
making programs. 


COATS! COATS!! COATS!!! 


Heven Kk. Rosson 
State College of Washington 


Ten hundred and twenty coats! Yes, 1020 coats 
have been made in the sophomore clothing classes 
at the State College of Washington since 1930. All of 
of them wearable, many of them professional look- 
ing, and a few appearing “homemade,” especially 
where the collar joins the coat—you know the place! 

Maybe the teacher’s hair grew whiter; but she 
learned to relax and turn over and go to sleep again 
whenever, in the dead of night, green, blue, or red 
coats came crawling up over the foot of her bed. 
There just was no use in worrying! 

The total cost of the entire number came to 
$16,377.54, making an average cost of $17.35 per 
coat. This average ($17.35) is low as we think of the 
cost of things today, but this record covers rather a 
long period of years—some fat and some lean—pros- 
perous times and depression times. 

In 1930 the average cost for a full-length coat was 
$14.18, while in the deep depression vears of 1933-34 
the average went as low as S10.71. As would be ex- 
pected, as the times gradually improved, and later 
as Wartime conditions prevailed, the average costs 
went up. The following average costs show the in- 


crease : 
1936 $13.27 
1942 $16.25 
1944 21.66 
1948 $28.15 
1949 $33.72 


The highest priced coats ran from $14.33 (1935) 
to $49.75 (1949), and the lowest from $8.15 (1935) 


to $12.92 (1949). 
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The materials ranged anywhere from $1.98 to SIO 
per vard, with an average cost somewhere between 
$4 to S6 per vard, and with linings from 79 cents to 
$3.50. 

The making of a coat may mean a considerable 
saving in money and also be a real source of satisfac- 
tion to the maker. It is no longer considered ‘‘poor 
folksy” to make all or part of one’s clothing. It is an 
art—a practical art that brings both pleasure and 
profit in its wake. 


BOLIVIA’S RURAL SCHOOL PLAN 


Guapys K. 


Lubbock, Texas 


In 1948, Bolivia decided to establish a home life 
education program in its rural schools by introducing 
the subject into the curriculum of its four rural 
normal schools. Most of the rural teachers are edu- 
‘ated in these schools. 

In 1943, at the request of the newly formed 
Bolivian government, the United States had sent a 
man there to establish an education mission. The 
choice of Ernest EK. Maes, a former New Mexican, 
was fortunate indeed. Largely because of his imagina- 
tive vision, the curriculum had been changed from 
that of having the Indians memorize classics to one 
of health, agriculture, and rural industries in practice. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs had set up 
a co-operative program between Bolivian and Ameri- 
can administrators within the Bolivian school organi- 
zation. To this program, the Bolivian government 
contributed money and most of the personnel. The 
American government contributed money and three 
(sometimes four) technicians. 

Mr. Maes had as his plan of work the development 
and extension of a nuclear organization. Each-*Nu- 
cleo” had a trained teacher who served as supervisor 
and guide for several untrained teachers in the sur- 
rounding schools. At this time, there were 55 “*Nu- 
cleos,”’ 1200 schools, and 1400 teachers in the rural 
school program. 

The supervision of the rural teachers was done 
through the ‘“Teacher’s Guides,”’ a series of seven 
pamphlets on methods, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, rural school organization, health, folk 
theater and puppets, and games and recreation. The 
number was brought to eight with the publication 
of the guide in home life education. 

The success of the actual training in the new sub- 
jects was, to a considerable extent, due to the hard 
work and realistic approach of A. C. deBaca, another 
New Mexican. The new, functional program in- 
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cluded practical hygiene for the health unit. Sulfa- 
guanidine, quinine, disinfectants, and vaccines for 
typhus, typhoid, and smallpox were standard sup- 
plies. 

The difficulty of permanently establishing a home 
life education program in the schools of a country 
where there was not a single trained home economist 
in residence was appalling. This difficulty, together 
with the lack of precedent and absence of any ade- 
quate transportation or communication, formed the 
greatest hindrances. 

After the services of Virginia Ortiz, home life edu- 
cationist of Lima, Peru, were obtained, the plan was 
to follow these steps: (1) visiting the rural normal 
schools to make a survey and to acquire locations for 
homemaking centers; (2) developing courses that 
would be practicable to teach there; (3) returning to 
the schools with these courses and getting them ap- 
proved by the directors and established in the sched- 
ules; (4) improving the homemaking centers; and (5) 
training » Bolivian woman so that she might continue 
to supervise and train the teachers. 

Inspection revealed that sanitation was undoubt- 
edly of prime importance in the schools and in the 
homes of the Indians. Many rural schools had not a 
single sewing machine and no prospect of getting one 
soon. There was not a power-driven loom outside of 
La Paz, nor was there a knitting machine in the 
country. Neither was there a single available com- 
mercial pattern in the rural areas. 

The first problem in the schools was that of estab- 
lishing a clean kitchen. If the directors were to solve 
this difficulty, they had to have one iron stove for 
each kitchen. The cement ones being used either had 
no chimneys or such poor ones that it Was impossible 
to keep the walls clean even for one full day. 

The steps listed above were carried out in order. 
Miss Ortiz staved through step number one and 
furnished a great deal of the material used in step 
number two. She made accurate the survey of prob- 
lems because of her knowledge of the spoken lan- 
guage. 

This, in general, was the course of study pre- 
scribed: First year—first semester: home improve- 
ment (sanitation, improvement of storage, appear- 
ance); elementary clothing 
(handwork, manipulation of the machine). Second 
vear —first semester: textiles (color and design, actual 


second semester: 


weaving, knitting, and crochet); second semester: 


nutrition (utilizing native foods). Third vear—first 
semester: food preparation and service (breakfast 
and lunch); second semester: child care. Fourth 
year included two courses each semester—first 
semester: advanced dressmaking (including pattern 
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drafting), practice demonstration in rural homes on 
home improvement; second semester: advanced food 
preparation and table service (dinner), practice dem- 
onstration in rural homes on child care. 

In addition to getting these courses approved and 
established, we were attempting to institute the 
system of semesters simultaneously. All of this was a 
revolutionary change. 


WOMAN WITH A DUSTER 


MINNIE PALLISTER 


British Information Services, London, England 


The National Institute of Houseworkers, one of 
Britain’s answers to some of the thornier problems 
of domestic help, was two years old in September. 
Some 168 students have entered the seven centers 
the Institute has opened in different parts of the 
United Kingdom and, during 1949, it is hoped that 
at least 500 students will be trained. 

The aim of the National Institute of Houseworkers 
is to raise the status of the domestic worker, and with 
this objective it has undertaken to train women and 
provide them with suitable jobs. Any young woman 
who is interested in domestic work can apply to enter 
one of the centers. If, after a personal interview, she 
is found suitable, she receives full instruction free, 
with maintenance and allowances. If she is under 17, 
she will be a juvenile and train for nine months; if 
over 17, she will train for six months. During her 
training, every student must work in one or more 
carefully selected households so as to gain experience. 
After the juvenile student has been trained, she must 
be employed as a prediploma worker for a year, or 
until 18, before she takes her diploma examination. 

When eventually a girl receives her diploma, she 
automatically becomes an associate member of the 
Institute and may go to her local center whenever 
she wants help or advice. She is also entitled to wear 
the Instjtute’s uniform—a turquoise blue overall 
with the NIH badge on it. If she is under 18 and lives 
out, she will earn a minimum of £3 a week (S12); if 
she lives in her employer’s home she will get £1,13s, 
6d (S6.70). If over 18, she will get £3,4s (S12.80) a 
week living out, or £1,14s (S6.80) living in.' She will 
work 44 hours a week (nonresident) and 48 hours a 
week (resident) and will get extra pay for overtime. 
If under 18, she will work only 44 hoursa week (res- 
ident), 40 hours (nonresident); she isnot allowed todo 
overtime. She will be given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay each vear for the first five vears and then she 
will have three weeks annually. 


'|Wages stated are at summer of 1949 exchange rates.| 
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These are early days yet in the life of the Institute; 
but there is no doubt that with wise placing and 
proper conditions of employment, together with a 
sense of status, domestic work can be enjoyedas much 
as any other well-chosen job. 


FLORIDA’S CURRICULUM GUIDE 


BoLetHa FROJEN! 

Assistant State Supervisor 

of Home Economics Education 
Phoenix, Arizona 


The “Curriculum Guide to the Teaching of Home- 
making in Florida’ grew out of a curriculum study 
program aimed toward the improvement of instruc- 
tion in Florida schools. 

The production of this guide was a co-operative 
undertaking. One step in the underlying study was 
made in September 1947 when a selected group of 
teachers and local supervisors, representing home 
economics and fields of general education from rural 
and urban schools, from various types of programs, 
and from different sections of the state were invited 
by state and county superintendents of public in- 
struction to a state curriculum planning conference. 
The plans developed at that conference were referred 
to all homemaking teachers in the state for their 
reactions, further study, and contributions. School 
patrons were consulted. Other state curriculum con- 
ferences were held periodically during the year. 

The guide was produced at a workshop at Florida 
State University in the summer of 1948. In the study, 
there had been a continuity of personnel and leader- 
ship that had been of great value. 

The purpose of the curriculum guide has been to 
give direction to a program, to give emphasis to that 
which is basic in the field, and to correlate the work 
done in the state. The guide should point the way for 
teachers in homemaking education, serve as an in- 
strument in planning the program to meet needs 
of individuals and families, and serve as a tool in 
creating learning experiences in the various areas of 
homemaking. 

One year of homemaking education for girls has 
been required for graduation from Florida high 
schools by a state board regulation since 1924. 

In the suggested direction for reorganization of the 
homemaking education curriculum in the 1948 guide, 
a comprehensive program is planned for each year 
offered in high school, particularly the first and 
second years. The first year course is still the required 


1Miss Frojen was state supervisor of home economics 
education in Florida from 1929 to September 1948. 
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year for girls, elective for boys, and a prerequisite 
to all succeeding years of home economics in high 
school except Home Economics IV. Home Economics 
IV is a special elective course for senior boys and 
girls, designed to help them with problems for their 
own immediate homemaking. The problems and ex- 
periences of the course are those which are current 
ones for the pupils. Pupils may progress to the 
greatest extent possible, limited only by their abili- 
ties and time available. 

Home Economics IT is designed for those interested 
in increasing their understanding and abilities in 
homemaking. 

Home Economics III meets the needs of older 
girls in school. The problems are progressively more 
advanced, and the problems and experiences are also 
applicable for programs for adults and out-of-school 
youth. 

Suggested adaptations of Home Economics I for 
boys, with problems and experiences designed to 
meet the needs of boys, are offered as a supplement. 

It is intended that teachers continue the curricu- 
lum study, evaluating it periodically, building on 
the tentative guide, and strengthening, expanding, 
and revising it in perhaps a more permanent form 
in the near future. 


KAPPA OMICRON PHI AIDS PHF 
ROBERTA MOLOGNE 
Seton Hill College 


The funds raised from the Silver Jubilee Project 
started by Kappa Omicron Phi in 1946 were pre- 
sented to the AHEA for the Permanent Headquar- 
ters Fund during the annual meeting of the AHEA in 
San Francisco. 

Raising funds for a home for the AHA has proved 
to be a challenging task for all members of the 
fraternity. Each chapter eagerly formulated plans. 
Their novel and profitable ideas yielded $272.55, the 
largest contribution being S60. This largest sum was 
raised by Upsilon chapter, at Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. The national treasury, having 
agreed to meet with a like sum the largest amount 
raised by any individual chapter, brought the total 
to $332.55. 

Every chapter will realize the satisfaction derived 
from helping to make a dream come true when the 
American Home Economies Association has its per- 
manent home in Washington. Members feel that 
other home economists will want to follow their 
example. 


re 

fi 
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Comment 


INSIGHT THROUGH CO-OPERATION 


In an editorial called “Understanding through 
Cooperation” in the May NCRC News, Ruth W. 
Ayres, managing director of the National Consumer- 
tetailer Council, writes: 

Cooperative action between teachers and retailers in 
bringing deeper understanding to each is the kind of cement- 
ing process needed in our whole community. This coopera- 
tion brings direct returns to those representing both sides 
of the retail counter and helps to make that counter work 
more effectively in supplying family satisfactions on the 
one hand and meeting business needs on the other. 

A good example of co-operation between business 
and education was the second Syracuse University 
seminar “in production, distribution and consump- 
tion relationships in clothing and textiles for college 
teachers of clothing and textiles” held from August 
15 through September 9, 1949. Endorsed by NCRC, 
this seminar was planned by its co-chairmen, Mrs. 
Edna P. Brandau of Syracuse University and Doris 
Myers of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Another example of business and education’s work- 
ing together was the nutrition survey with urban 
families conducted by the Ellen H. Richards Insti- 
tute of The Pennsylvania State College, under the 
supervision of Pauline Beery Mack and with a grant- 
in-aid from the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
(See the May JourRNAL, page 274.) Still another 
illustration is deseribed by Ardenia Chapman in 
this issue of the JouRNAL, page 439. 


NEW AHEA BOOK A MILESTONE 


A thrill of pride greeted the appearance of the 
AHEA’s new book, Home Economics in Higher Edu- 
cation, as it was brought into the executive board 
meeting during the San Francisco meeting. This 
book is the result of five years of study and work 
on the part of the committee on criteria for eval- 
uating college programs in home economics, in an 
effort to answer such questions as: What is good 
home economics? What are the philosophy and pur- 
poses of home economics? How can college depart- 
ments be improved? 

The thought-provoking quality of the book can 
be judged from this sample: 


The success of a home economics department is measured 
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by the kind of persons its students are and the changes that 
take place in them. 


The criteria developed are based on studies by 
with later evaluation by 
the whole committee—of the home economics de- 
partments of 60 selected colleges. In the report, 
the committee disavows “the intention to set up 
one way of meeting situations as the best procedure 


various subcommittees 


under all circumstances.”’ 

A college staff interested in professional improve- 
ment and in self-appraisal will profit from this book. 
ven though it is prepared primarily for college 
home economics departments, other home economics 
groups and individual home economists will find a 
great deal in it that is stimulating. The book offers 
good yardsticks for evaluating college departments. 

Home Economics in Higher Education may be 
ordered from the AHEA headquarters for $2.50. 


THE AHEA SAGA IN BOOK FORM 


Another new appearance during the summer was 
The AHEA Saga in book form. This informal record 
of the Association by Keturah E. Baldwin traces 
the development of the profession of home economics 
from the early days of AHEA to today. The form 
of the Saga that appeared in the JouRNAL has been 
revised, brought up to date, and enlarged. Its 108 
pages now include an appendix of data on dates, 
membership records, officers, and awards... even 
those made at the 1949 annual meeting. All who 
read the Saga will agree with Mrs. Katharine Alder- 
man, AHEA president from 1946 to 1948, who says 
in the Foreword, “It is a fascinating narrative, 
a reference manual, a source of strength, and a 
travel guide for journeys ahead.” The AHEA Saga 
may be purchased from headquarters for $2. 


WHY TEACHERS LEAVE JOBS 


What percentage of high school home economics 
their jobs? Why do some of them 
leave the teaching profession? What can be done 
to keep those who should remain in it? 
These and other questions are answered in 
tical and well-interpreted survey made by 
search committee of the home economics 
of the American Vocational Association. The results 
of this survey are published in a booklet “Factors 
Affecting the Home Economics 
Teachers.” Druzilla Kent of the University of Tennes- 
see was the chairman of AVA’s research committee. 
The bulletin has a foreword by Florence Fallgatter 


teachers like 


a prac- 
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Satisfactions of 


of lowa State College. 
Although it was found that most home economics 
teachers do like their work, some of the reasons 
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for dissatisfaction given by one-third of the teachers 
questioned were community attitudes, undesirable 
living conditions, lack of realistic preparation for 
teaching, and lack of good equipment in the school. 
Suggestions are made by the committee on ways 
to remedy some of the conditions that make teachers 
dissatisfied. 

The study reported in this book was made as one 
means of helping to understand the well-recognized 
shortage of home economics teachers. Those inter- 
ested in the training of teachers and also those 
concerned with guidance and recruitment should 
find the report valuable. It is heartening to feel that 
some conditions which cause the greatest dissatis- 
faction among high school teachers can be under- 
stood and that an effort can be made to improve 
the situation. 

Copies of the bulletin are available for 75 cents 
each from the American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


ON CELEBRATING UN DAY 


Home economists of the AHEA have special rea- 
son to note the fourth observance of United Nations 
day on October 24. The Association takes pride 
in its international scholarships and in the fact 
that some of its members have worked in co-opera- 
tion with such UN agencies as the Economic and 
Social Council, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

Some schools and departments of home economics 
will have foreign scholarship students to help them 
celebrate October 24. UN day would also be an 
excellent time for college home economics clubs to 
make plans for their annual contribution to the 
AHEA’s international scholarship program. The 
amount of money in the international scholarship 
fund on February 1 will determine the number of 
international scholarships that can be awarded for 
the academic year 1950-51. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS AGAIN 


Another year of grace is offered to those state 
associations who wish a greater share in the //ome 
for Home Economics than they have been able to 
raise up to the present time. 

A suggested goal that has been talked about is 
an average of $15 per member. By individual gifts 
and by group activities, these states have reached 
or passed that goal: Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Other states are on the way up. Some that are 
climbing rapidly have made a point of honoring 
prominent state leaders or heads of departments. 

In Michigan, for example, the students at Michi- 
gan State College raised a fund in honor of Marie 
Dye; and the Michigan state association has raised 
two funds, one honoring Edna White and one honor- 
ing Mary Barber and Ruth Freegard. The Kellogg 
Company gave $1,000 to PHF in honor of Mary 
Barber. 


AHEA WELCOMES LIFE MEMBERS 


A special greeting from the Association goes to 
six new life members. One of these is Vandla Harris 
of Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, San Diego, 
California, who became a member in 1947-48 as a 
graduating senior. The others are: Margaret R. San- 
dels, dean of the School of Home Economics and 
professor of nutrition at Florida State University, 
who has been a member since 1923; Mrs. Geraldine 
Gardiner, a home economist in the Minnesota State 
Division of Social Welfare in St. Paul, who has been 
a member since 1943; Amy L. Howe, head of the 
textiles and clothing department of Purdue Univer- 
sity, who has held continuous membership § since 
1913; Mrs. Ruth FE. Cutter of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, who has held membership since 1946; and 
Mrs. Lena J. Thomas of Storrie, California, who 
has been a continuous member since 1942. 

A life membership is an honor to the Association, 
a vote of confidence in its work, and a challenge 
to maintain standards worthy of this honor and 
confidence. 


A COMMENT TO THE WISE 


Lucetta Goodenough is an ideal member of the 
AHEA. Lucetta usually pays her membership dues 
in the spring, but if she does forget her dues then 
she always sends the payment in October. This 
vear, Lucetta changed her job and moved to Homec- 
ville, Wisconsin, but she conscientiously sent her 
name and the new address, together with the old 
address, to the AHEA headquarters. She always 
prints or types her name so that there can be no 
mistake. Lucetta knows that prompt action brings 
best results. 

Lucetta’s friend, Donna Carey, puts off paying 
her dues until at least January. This summer, she 
married but did not send her new name to the 
AHEA. Now her JourNnats are returned for lack 
of the right address. 

Morac: She who is prompt gets the best service. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS MEET 


Louise J. Peer 


Dr. Peet is head of the household equipment department 
at Iowa State College. She represented the AHEA at 
the mecting of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers in Cleveland from March 28 to 30, 
1949. 


The many aspects of study in the United States for 
foreign students were carefully explored at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers in Cleveland last spring. The con- 
ference brought out many concrete suggestions for 
better implementation of the current programs and 
for wider participation on the part of government, 
the community, and the colleges themselves. 

The first speaker on the three-day program, 
Shepherd L. Witman, executive director of the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs, described the 
success of Cleveland’s 40 different national groups 
in learning to live together on an international level. 
He also expressed his belief that the community 
should take an active role in matters which concern 
foreign students at the various colleges. Cleveland 
has established such a relationship between com- 
munity and the colleges. Both groups actively 
participate not only in the social life of the foreign 
students but also aid in their material well-being. 

The primary responsibility of the National As- 
sociation of Foreign Student Advisers is to further 
the free flow of ideas as a potential for peace, Allen 
C. Blaisdell, vice-president of NAFSA, told the 
conference. Educational institutions should have a 
united voice in matters of international education, 
but experience has shown that far too frequently 
they are mute on international problems. The 
NAFSA should help to make educational institu- 
tions vocal and draw them together. 

In general, it appears that the program of exchange 
of students is threatened with restriction rather than 
expansion. One solution would be a broad national 
plan for exchange of students. Individual colleges 
cannot bear the load alone because the demand for 
foreign scholarships now exceeds the capacity of the 
colleges to respond. Mr. Blaisdell pointed out that 
here, too, NAFSA should take the responsibility of 
organizing the government, private agencies, and 
communities to sympathize and understand. 


Mr. Blaisdell presented two concrete proposals 
for the NAFSA: (1) to make services to foreign 
students a matter of importance to all organiza- 
tions—both government and private—and to stimu- 
late others to assume their responsibilities and (2) 
to encourage and draw together disassociated inter- 
ests by pushing into leadership those who can best 
do it, particularly by helping our associations work- 
ing for foreign students, by making foreign students 
an integral part of education, and by helping educa- 
tion to find its national voice. 

Speaking on government participation, William C. 
Johnstone, Jr., director of the Office of Educational 
Exchange, Department of State, reviewed the re- 
sources of the government in this field and discussed 
the Smith-Mundt Act and the Fulbright Act. He 
explained the problems that have arisen because of 
difficulties of money exchange. In his opinion, the 
people in foreign countries do not know enough about 
the United States, or we about them. Exchange of 
students is one of the efforts being made to remedy 
this situation. We have 102 centers abroad to give 
information about colleges in this country. We 
should also assist universities in foreign countries to 
build up their counseling systems. 

Among the concrete proposals which Mr. John- 
stone suggested as ways in which the NAFSA and 
others interested in student exchange could facilitate 
its operation were the following: (1) Ways in which 
foreign students can be integrated should be ex- 
plored. (2) Scholarships available for the next five 
years should be surveyed. (3) Expenditures of time 
and money should be reviewed to determine whether 
we spend more time and money on certain groups. 
(4) Perhaps the selection procedures could be im- 
proved. (5) Improvement should be made in solving 
the problem of the evaluation of the credits students 
bring with them. (6) The value of a general intro- 
duction to American education in smaller colleges 
should not be overlooked. He also suggested better 
orientation for American students going abroad to 
study, reminding his listeners that all Americans 
going abroad are unofficial ambassadors. 

Mr. Johnstone stated that the Department of 
State has limited funds for such educational ex- 
change and needs the help of the NAFSA to put 
them to best use. 

Discussion of immigration and other government 
regulations concerning foreign students brought out 
the need for a rule allowing foreign students to at- 
tend night classes, but the university should see that 
they are bona fide students and not coming to 
acquire permanent status. Practical training after 
theoretical training presents other problems which 
now often conflict with government regulations. 

Some two and one half million dollars have been 
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requested to meet the needs of 5,000 students in the 

United States in distress. This amount must be 

considered by the U. 8. Advisory Commission on 

Educational Exchange. In general the following 

policy is recommended : 

1. The Department of State regards the support of 
foreign students in the United States as primarily 
a responsibility of the students. 

2. When an unforeseen collapse of foreign currency 
occurs, the responsibility rests on the foreign 
government, and the U. 8S. Department of State 
so informs the foreign government. 

3. If money is not forthcoming, the Department of 
State should urge private agencies to take over. 

4. If funds are not available, the possibility of em- 
ployment within provisions of law and regula- 
tions concerning admission should be investi- 
gated. 

5. If none of these suggestions work, federal funds 
should be investigated on a strictly emergency 
basis to alleviate the emergency and liquidate the 
problem. 

6. The Department of State will advise the repre- 
sentative abroad not to admit students likely to 
become publie charges. 

The NAFSA notes that any sustained program of 
educational exchange iaust realize that emergencies 
will arise, for which the students are not to blame. 
More aid, in addition to scholarships already granted, 
‘annot usually come from the colleges. However, 
there are still community resources available, and 
one of the tasks of the NAFSA should be to encour- 
age the participation of the community. 

To further better choice of scholarship students 
and to insure their getting an appreciation of the 
human values, foreign advisers abroad should be 
provided with more definite information about 
specific colleges and universities. The cultural 
attachés concerned should visit foreign students 
studying in this country. Reports which are more 
inclusive than mere grades should be sent to the 
student’s government. 

The ability of the foreign student advisers to meet 
the demands of such a broad program would be 
increased by having faculty standing on the cam- 
puses and by an opportunity for extended study 
visits abroad. 

The final recommendations made by the conference 
summarized the points already discussed as follows: 
(1) sending advisers abroad with expenses paid by 
their institution and by the government, (2) en- 
couraging smaller colleges to take more interest in 
foreign students and to publicize their facilities 
abroad, and (3) the National Association of Foreign 
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Student Advisers should establish itself as a 
clearinghouse for the teaching of English. 

AHEA is a nonacademic institutional member 
of the NAFSA. 


GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 


CLARETA WALKER 


Miss Walker, specialist in rural youth for the Illinois 
Extension Service, represented the AHEA on April 20, 
1949, in Chicago at the meeting she reports here of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 


Although I felt that this session was a good one, I 
believe that more is being done in home economics 
for rural youth than was given credit. Ruth Strang, 
professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, evaluated the discussion reports on 
“Practical Attacks on Guidance Problems in Rural 
Areas.”’ In compiling the speakers’ ideas, Dr. 
Strang’s evaluation, and my notes, I believe the 
following points to be the pertinent ones from this 
meeting: (1) guidance in preparation of staff members 
who work with rural youth programs; (2) more 
intensive study to spearhead the rural youth pro- 
gram; (3) a follow-up of guidance that is given; (4) 
orientation of all programs for rural youth; (5) a well- 
balanced program in education for the future of the 
rural youth; (6) training of teachers in group guid- 
ance; (7) group guidance given by teachers; (8) 
recognition of personality problems among rural 
youth (Program-helps on this subject should be 
presented in attractive ways so that rural youth can 
make a personal adaptation.); (9) an increase in the 
power of schools for democratic training; (10) con- 
sideration of occupational outlook for rural youth. 


HEIB DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


Winerrep B. LoGGans 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


This year, the membership “Directory” for the 
home economics in business department of AHEA 
is available to nonmembers. In addition to names, 
addresses, and business affiliations of members, the 
Directory lists Association and department officers, 
committee members, and the chairmen of local 
groups. Qualifications for membership and a classifi- 
cation of home economics in business positions are 
included. Directories are $2. Send your request with 
check or money order to Marietta Eichelberger, 
Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


LouIseE ADELIA STEDMAN 


Professor Stedman is head of the department of home 
economics at the University of Maine. She was the 
representative of the AHEA and participated in the 
New Hampshire study conference she describes here 


Representing AHEA at the National Conference 
on the Professional Growth of Teachers in Service 
held in Durham, New Hampshire, from June 29 
to July 2, was a very interesting and enjoyable 
experience. The conference was arranged under the 
sponsorship of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association. 

I was particularly impressed with the careful pre- 
planning that had taken place and the efficient 
execution of those plans which provided for study 
groups working under four main sections: ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Planning for In-Service Growth,” “Significant 
Areas of Professional Growth,” “Significant Areas 
of Personal and Group Growth,” and ‘Resources 
for In-Service Education.”’ 

Waurine Walker, a teacher from Waco, Texas, 
gave the keynote address, ““The Challenge to Grow 


Professionally.”’ She said: 


That challenge involves acquiring a more thorough 
knowledge of the human mind and its processes than ps) 
chologists had a generation ago. It involves the acquisition 
of skills and understandings which together enable the 
teacher to create a climate for the growth of childhood, a 
climate as warm, as congenial, as stimulating as that of soil, 
and rain, and sunshine for vegetation. The elements in such 
a climate include the personality, the spirit, and the com- 
petence of the individual teacher. It is not the product of 
mentality alone, or knowledge per se, or mastery of teach- 
ing techniques. It is the transmission of a sense of security 
to each child. It is the providing of an atmosphere of love 
about him, giving him a sense of being wanted. It is above 
all a revealing of the child to himself and the building of the 
best possible structure of that self 


In all, 496 persons-—269 men and 227 women 
participated in the conference. Assignment to groups 
had been made very carefully so that there was a 
very diversified sampling, according to states, types 
of positions, and people. I was assigned to a group 
working on *‘Planning for Personal-Social Develop- 
ment.’’ We summarized our theme as follows: 


The need in this area is probably just as great as that 
in the area of professional development, and recognition 
commensurate with that given to professional work should 
he accorded activities directed toward personal-social de- 


velopment. 
It is recognized that in general the ultimate goal in per- 
sonal and social growth is the development, insofar as pos- 
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sible, of the complete teacher, the well-integrated teacher, 
the happy teacher, free from emotional conflicts, social mal- 
adjustments, and frustrations. 

Personal-social development is an individual matter; but 
local, state, and national teachers organizations, together 
with state and local school administrations, should assume 
responsibility for providing opportunities which will assist 
all teachers in attaining the maximum of their potential- 
ities. Programs of personal-social development should not, 
however, be imposed on teachers; and teachers’ schedules 
should be such as to encourage participation in such pro- 
grams. 


The general conference recommended that every 
school and state develop a plan for an on-going, 
in-service program appropriate for the particular 
situation; that time be provided in every school 
and state program for in-service activities. More 
adequate use of community resources was suggested 
as one way to carry out this recommendation. 

It was voted that the 1950 national conference of 
the Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards be devoted to a study of 
standards for teacher-education institutions. 


THE AUDITOR’S REPORT 


14 Merrymount Road 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
September 9, 1949 


Dr. Marie Dye, President 

American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building 

Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Dye: 

In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Dorothy E. Shank, treasurer, for the year 
ending July 31, 1949, and have prepared and submit 
herewith financial statements covering the transac- 
tions of the vear under review.! 

I hereby certify that in my opinion, the attached 
balance sheet and statement of income and expense, 
together with the supporting schedules, properly re- 
flect the financial position of the American Home 
Economics Association, as of July 31, 1949, and show 
the result of operations during the vear under review. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dorrscu 

Certified Public Accountant 
‘Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on file at 


the headquarters of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
General Fund 


10,525.38 
Investments of General Fund, at cost. .. 62,500.00 
Inventories, estimated 
Books, p: smphlets, reprints 5,444.92 
Special deposit with United Air Lines, Inc. 425.00 
125, 157.67 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Investments at cost.......... 21,900.00 
Amount due from General Fund... 995.98 22,895.98 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Investments at 


91,629.51 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 7 

Investments at cost. . 9,500.00 

Cash in bank.......... 780.25 10,280.25 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund ye 

Investments at cost.... 7,000.00 


Restricted Funds 
Reserve Fund bank deposits at Boston, Massachusetts 
Provident Institution for Savings......... 
Home Savings Bank......... 


Due from General Fund.......... 


LIABILITIES 
General Fund 
Accounts payable 
Federal income taxes withheld. . 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
On account of principal. . 
On account of income. . 
Miscellaneous accruals 


Deferred income. ............ 

Special Funds 
Gifts to Harocopion School, Callithea, Athens, Greece 
International Scholarship Fund. 

SURPLUS... 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal... . 
Income. . 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


. $5,000.00 


5,000.00 10,000.00 


Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Investments at cost.................... 1,000.00 
Cash at Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 606.64 


25.00 1,631.64 


$669.40 


603 .02 
392.96 
1,670.33 


13.80 
5,218.62 


22 , 503.02 
392.96 


11,631.64 
$277,289.41 


$3,335.71 
41,965.70 


5,232.42 
74,623.84 
125, 157.67 


22,895.98 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellow ship Fund 
5 Principal. ...... 10,280.25 

Effie I. Raitt Fellow ship Fund 

Principal... . 7,175.00 
Restricted Funds 

Reserve Fund........ 10,000.00 

Lillie C. Smith bequest... . 1,631.64 11,631.64 


$277 , 289.41 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1949 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1948-49 


Income Actual 
Memberships. . . $20 ,092.98 
Journal 


Advertising. . 56, 352.28 


Subscriptions. . 47 , 863.73 


Publication sales 


Books (including ‘‘Living Together in the Family’’) 5,410.93 


Pamphlets. 6,406.39 
Colhecon. . 20.00 

114.94 
1,763.50 


Royalties on pins 
Interest received 
Iexhibits 47,990.00 
7,602.50 
500.00 


Registration 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Funds provided from surplus 


$194,117.25 


Expense 


Salaries and retirement 67,401.79 


Office—Equipment 4,585.70 


Insurance and taxes.. 450.66 
Library and reference ’ 132.75 


Operating. . 2,111.39 


Postage 2,816.35 
Printing and stationery. . . 1,968.94 
Rent... 7,080.00 
Telephone and telegraph . 1,181.18 


Forwarded 87.728.76 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances. 
t Indicates adjustments made by action of executive committee at its January 1949 meeting to the original budget, as pub- 
lished in the September 1948 JouRNAL. 


Approved 
1948-49 
Budget 

{$20,000.00 
| 2,000.00t 


{ 60,000.00 
—5,000.00t 
45,000.00 

4,000,004 


3,000.00 
1,000 
5,000.00 


200.00 
1,650.00 
35,000.00 
5,000. 00¢ 
6,000.00 
500. 00t 

{ 18,580.00 
1,330. 00t 


$200 , 600.00 


76,000.00 
| —4,000.00t 


3,500.00 


1,500. 00t 
350.00 
100.00 

3,000.00 


~300.00t 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,080.00 
1,500.00 


94,730.00 
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Budget 


Balances 


$1 , 907 .02 


1 ,352.28* 


17 , 250.00 


$6,482.75 


183.65 
1,031.06 


318.82 


7,001.24 


1,136.27 
1,406.39* 
20.00* 
85.06 
113.50" 
7, 990.00* 
1,602.50* 
4,508.21 
414.30 
\ 
32.75* 


(Continued) 


Expense (Continued) 


Brought forward. . 
Travel—President.... 
Executive secretary .. 


Field secretary . 
Editor of publications. 
Business manager 


Executive committee 


Unallocated, for AHEA representatives 
Divisions, departments, and committees 
College clubs.... 


Journal printing and distribution 


Colhecon printing and distribution 
Association promotion 
Publications costs 


Books (including ‘‘ Living Together in the Family’’) 


Pamphlets. 
Annual meeting. .. 
Exhibits . 
Affiliations. 


Audit. 


Hospitality. .. 
Special committees: 
Consumer interests 
Criteria for evaluating college programs of home economics 
Evaluation 
International. . 
JOURNAL advisory 
Legislative. . 


Permanent headquarters fund . 
Permanent headquarters planning 


Miscellaneous expense... 


Excess of income over expense . 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances. 
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Actual 


$87 , 728.76 


SS6 


597 


435. 3: 


705.7 


424. 


1,508 


1,476.: 
52,036. 


3,893.4 


2,340 


4,708.5: 


to 


620. 


102..- 


602. 
1,937. 


250 


136 


157 


2,644. 
171. 
418. 

189,979. 


4,137. 
$194,117. 


,379.2 


340.7 
6,252. 
13,693 


278.3: 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1949 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1948-49 


Approved 
1948-49 
Budget 

$94,730.00 
900. 00 
750.00 
2,000.00 
— 300. 00F 
300.00 
150. 00F 
1,200.00 
500 
700.00 
100. 00F 
100.00 
3,000.00 
1,300.00 
50,000.00 
3,000. OOF 
4,000.00 
1,700.00 


1,000.00 
5,000. 00F 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
10,500.00 

500.00 

600.00 


500. OOF 


$200 , 600.00 


Budget 


Balanc es 


$7,001 


320. 


= 


$10,620.32 


t Indicates adjustments made by action of executive committee at its January 1949 meeting to the original budget 


published in the September 1948 JouRNAL. 


24 
13. 


152. 


63 


79 


S3 


~ 


is 


476 
| | 
14.65 
| NG 140. 86* 
24.48* 
19 
76. 
3 063.87 
106.09 
| 640.01* 
3 659.27 
7 252.27° 
3,193.88" 
| 221.65 
20. 00F 
150.00 17.60 
1,000.00 397.30 
OS 2,500.00 562.92 
250.00 
116.79 200.00 83.21 
6! 100.00 36.61* 
64 200.00 $2.36 
- SO 000.00 1,355.20 
12 350.00 
17 
6S 
25 
, 
j 


Books 


Plowshares into Swords. By Anruur P. CHew. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948, 227 pp., $3. 
This book presents a theory which, if accepted, 

would serve as a basis for approaching the problem 

of building a lasting peace. The theory is that con- 

flicts between industrial nations are caused by a 

search for farms to provide raw materials which will 

balance the output of their factories rather than by 
ideological differences, although these latter are usu- 
ally offered as the basis for conflict. 

The author supports his theory by reference to 
historical fact. As a member of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, he has been in a position 
to observe agricultural developments in many coun- 
tries besides our own and to note their relation to 
developments in industry between and within na- 
tions. Some of the material presented will be new to 
most readers. Nearly all that is not new is presented 
from a standpoint different from that which is 


customary. 

The book is well and simply written 
read. It contains in relatively few pages 
of semitechnical information that is interesting and 


and easy to 
a great deal 


important. 

A foreword by Henry C. Taylor, agricultural 
economist of The Farm Foundation, contributes to 
the spirit and purpose of the book. In the opinion of 
Mr. ‘Taylor, the book should stimulate citizens as 
well as statesmen “‘to study the economic significance 
of political frontiers and the character of the eco- 
nomic forces which give rise to international conflicts 
that lead CLeo Firzsimmons, Purdue 
University. 


to war.” 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. Fifth edition. By 
L. Bocerr. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1949, 610 pp., $4.25. 

This readable book contains fundamental, up-to- 
date knowledge of the science of nutrition. All of the 
nutrients and bodily processes are discussed in light 
of recent findings; attention is given to the newer 
discoveries in proteins and the vitamin B complex. 
From the point of view of a public health nutritionist, 
the chapters on diets for children, for pregnant and 
nursing mothers, for diet after forty, and on over- 
weight seem very practical. This is an excellent text 
or reference book for students of nutrition, doctors, 
nurses, or others concerned with teaching the rela- 
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ISABEL Par- 


tionship of good nutrition to health. 
TERSON, Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta, 


Maine. 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. By Isanen Bb. 
WinGate. Third edition. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949, 640 pp., $4.50. 

Although this edition is not greatly changed from 
the previous one, some rewriting has been done to 
include recent developments and to delete material 
which applied to wartime conditions. The sections 
which deal with synthetics and with fabric finishes 
have been most modified, as might be expected. 
Some new illustrations of fabrics are included. These 
are helpful because they show texture unusually well. 

The book will undoubtedly continue to be used 
widely by those who wish a general knowledge of 
fabrics, their selection and use.-Rutu E. Granam, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


The House: Its Plan and Use. By Tessie AGAn. 
Second edition. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1948, 706 pp., $4.50. 

The revision of this widely used book takes cog- 
nizance of the changes in many aspects of housing 
since its original publication in 1939. Where needed, 
the material has been reorganized, rewritten, and 
amplified to include new trends and to stress “‘im- 
portant interrelationships between the residents of 
the house, the house itself and its equipment and 
furnishing.” 

The title, House: Its Plan and Use,”’ scarcely 
does justice to the encyclopedic content of this book. 
It covers every phase of the house: its environment, 
design, construction, cost, financing, ownership, 
equipment, furnishing, and effective use and care. 
The family dwelling within the house is discussed 
and also the legal aspects, effect on health and safety, 
and social implications of the house. A good, con- 
densed history of the government’s role in housing 
is included. Because of its scope and the bibliography 
with each unit, the book has value not only as a 
textbook for a comprehensive course in housing but 
also as a reference book for courses in home manage- 
ment, equipment, and home furnishing.—-HELEN FE. 
University of Illinois. 


Introductory Foods. By Oser HuGues. Revised edi- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949, 
575 pp., $4.25 
The author calls to our attention certain trends 

evident in today’s teaching of food courses: namely, 

that courses are being offered earlier than formerly ; 
that little experimental work is included in these 

courses; and that demonstration teaching plays a 

large part in modern classrooms. 


* 
| 
| 
> 
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The opening chapter reviews the specific nutrients 
to be found in food and stresses the objectives in the 
study of food. The text includes much new informa- 
tion concerning changes in processes and materials 
such as freezing of foods, quick-mix method for cakes, 
and the enrichment of flours. This brings the factual 
context up to date. 

The appendix has very usable tables of weights 
and measures, of temperature control, including con- 
version of centigrade to Fahrenheit, and definitions 
and descriptions of terms found in the text. 

It is primarily a background text and could be 
supplemented with any recipe book one would wish 
to use. . 

The illustrations are excellent and point up the 
subject matter. It is easy and interesting reading.— 
Marian H. Drxon, Catawba College. 


Upholstering Home Furniture. By Buancue Romick 
Pore. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
1949, 303 pp., $3.75. 

Those who do upholstering at home and in class- 
rooms will find help with many styles of furniture in 
this book by Miss Pope, teacher of adult upholstering 
classes in Hawaii. It is a valuable addition to the 
books already available on the subject, such as those 
by Herbert Bast and 8. W. Sieger. The book includes 
working drawings for basic furniture plans, particu- 
larly useful to those who want to construct frames. 
Good suggestions are given on the restyling of old 
chairs. Directions are thorough, although at times 
not entirely clear to a beginner, and the drawings by 
Miss Pope are professional. Photographs show furni- 
ture upholstered by her students.—FLoreNcE EF. 
Wriaut, Cornell University. 


500 Recipes by Request. By Jeanne M. Hau and 
ANDERSON EpNer. New York: M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., 1948, 318 pp., $3. 

This is a collection of the favorite recipes served 
at a Midwest hotel through three generations. The 
book was written at the request of the guests. This 
reviewer will never regret that ‘‘car trouble’? caused 
her to spend hours in a Minnesota country town, as 
it gave her opportunity to meet one of the authors, 
to examine the cookbook, and to determine imme- 
diately if the dishes tasted as good as the recipes 
sounded. They did—in a thoroughly delightful 
luncheon. 

The authors are the daughter and granddaughter 
of the founders of the Anderson Hotel. Although 
many of the recipes have been handed down, Mrs. 
Ebner tested them thoroughly in her modern experi- 
mental kitchen before they appeared on the hotel 
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menus. Mrs. Hall, having lived in various places from 
New York to San Francisco, has added variety to 
the recipes, making the cookbook of special value to 
college teachers of foreign and regional cookery 
classes. The book is also an excellent aid in avoiding 
the ordinary run of dishes in meal service classes, 
and its use always creates a request for the recipes. 
The many hearty dishes are evidence of the authors’ 
Pennsylvania Dutch heritage.—Evucuip Sairu, Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 


Hungarian American Cook Book. By Mur. Rosa 
GREEN. [Revised edition.] New York: Tudor Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948, 351 pp., $3. 

Good food in 1939 is still good food in 1949; con- 
sequently, Madame Rosa Green has made few 
changes in recipe ingredients. Some cooking tech- 
niques have been brought up to date but, by and 
large, old-world methods are retained. 

Recipes for liver and goose are noteworthy, as 
are the recipes for stews and gulyds. The strudel 
chapter offers 15 recipes, with detailed directions for 
making the strudel dough. Torte recipes, 28 of them, 
‘an well be used by Americans as occasional substi- 
tutes for our own kinds of layer cakes. 

Experience has proven the worth of the book as 
source material, but conventional indexing would 
facilitate its use for quick and ready reference. 
FLorence LAGANKE Harris, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Homemaking Can Be Easy. By Myrrir Rupp Tora. 

New York: Franklin Watts, Ine., 1949, 95 pp., 

2.50. 

This book of 94 large pages uses excellent pictures, 
straightforward rules, and good tabulated lists to 
present much valuable information. It provides many 
new ideas on room arrangement, the budgeting of 
time and energy, kitchen plans and equipment, stor- 
age areas, cleaning, laundering, and canning. 

The section on the kitchen with its many up-to- 
date illustrations is remarkably good. The suggestions 
for laundering and storage are highly practical and 
concise. 

The author is the home economist with the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and throughout the book, from 
her first. safety rule in the chapter on ‘Decorating 
Your Home”’ in which she speaks of “‘safety through 
color,”’ to her list of supplies for the first-aid kit in 
the last chapter, ‘Work Together —Play Together,” 
her safety injunctions are clearly and tellingly stated. 

This book would be a valuable guide for all young 
homemakers and would also make an excellent high 
school reference.—Susan F. West, Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 
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FROM THE 


Mail 


The Parent-Teacher series of booklets on child 
development published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has added three new titles: ‘‘Under- 
standing Young Children” by Dorothy W. Baruch, 
“Understanding Children’s Behavior’ by Fritz 
Redl, and ‘Discipline’? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
These little paper-bound booklets of from 40 to 50 
pages in length are extremely readable for both 
parents and teachers and answer many of the ques- 
tions which bother all those concerned with child 
development. Copies may be ordered from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Price 60 cents each. 


The financial considerations involved in having a 
baby and economical ways to meet all of them from 
medical care to birth announcements are covered in a 
new leaflet, “Baby in the Budget,” published by the 
Household Finance Corporation. It is delightfully 
illustrated in color and is light in style but neverthe- 
less manages to cover a great many facts. Doctors, 
nurses, mothers, and public health officials assisted 
in preparing the manuscript. “Baby in the Budget” 
is available from the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Single copies 
one cent each; 25 copies 10 cents. 


How a high school football team met a health 
problem is told in fiction form in ‘Pineville High 
Meets the Challenge’ by Dorothy C. Stephens. 
The story tells the effects of hookworm and ways of 
treating and preventing the disease. The first print- 
ing of this publication was made possible by a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. The 
booklet may be ordered from the Project in Applied 
Keonomies, College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Price 15 cents. A 20 
per cent discount is allowed on lot orders of 25 or 


more copies. 


Two useful manuals for school lunch personnel 
have been published by the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education. An 84-page booklet, “A Manual 
of Instruction for School Lunch Personnel,”’ is in- 
tended to serve as a guide for the training and super- 
vision of school lunch workers. A 47-page booklet, 
“Standards of Sanitation Applying to School Lunch- 
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rooms,”’ which gives the sanitation standards desir- 
able and attainable in school lunchrooms was pre- 
pared in co-operation with the State Department of 
Health. They are well illustrated and written in clear, 
simple language. Both booklets are available from 
the Maryland State Board of Education, 1111 Lex- 
ington Building, Baltimore, Maryland. “A Manual 
of Instructions for School Lunch Personnel”’ sells for 
60 cents; “Standards of Sanitation Applying to 
School Lunchrooms,” 40 cents. 


“Growing Through School Lunch Experiences,” 
published by the Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, is an exceptionally interesting and compre- 
hensive 177-page book on the school lunch and its 
place in community and school. The well-illustrated 
chapters contain excellent suggestions for the cor- 
relation of the school lunch with all other school 
learning experiences, such as “Agriculture and the 
School Lunch,” “Art and the School Lunch,” 
‘Learning to Eat Around the World,” and ‘‘Physical 
Fitness Activities and the School Lunch.” A chapter 
on “Behind the Scenes’? covers many aspects of 
floor planning, financing, personnel, schedules, 
ordering, and sanitation, as well as actual food prep- 
aration for school lunch programs. A chapter on 
evaluation provides school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers with criteria to determine the 
extent to which their programs have been effective. 
The appendix provides further criteria, a_ bibli- 
ography of reference materials, and a list of films 
which may be of value. “Growing Through School 
Lunch Experiences” may be ordered as Bulletin 33A 
from the Textbook Division, Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. Price 85 
cents. 


Teachers, welfare workers, and family advisers 
will find a new government booklet, ‘(Guiding Fam- 
ily Spending,” of help in assisting families to learn 
to manage their finances advantageously. The book- 
let contains suggestions for families at all income 
levels and for those in both cities and farms with 
some special helps for farm households. The U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 661, “Guiding Family Spending,” may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 15 cents. 


“Basic Books and Periodicals in Home Eco- 
nomics,” a study sponsored by the committee on 
criteria for home economics of the home economics 
section of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, under the chairmanship of Marie 
Dye, has been brought up to date with a “‘Supple- 
ment, 1941-1947,” published by the Iowa State 
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College Library. The 69-page supplement and the 
original publication were prepared to aid college 
faculties and librarians in evaluating their library 
facilities and in selecting new books. It contains 
titles published from the latter part of 1941 to the 
first part of 1947. Both the original list and “Basic 
Books and Periodicals in Home Economics, Supple- 
ment 1941—1947”’ may be ordered from the Library, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Price: original list 
and supplement, $1.10; supplement alone, 85 cents. 


Results of a questionnaire on schools sent out last 
autumn to 160 teachers in all parts of the territorial 
United States, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii are published by the Association 
for Childhood Education International in a booklet 
called ‘“‘Are These Our Schools?” The findings pre- 
sent a clear picture of the present school situation 
with some indications for the future. ‘Are These Our 
Schools?” may be purchased from the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price 75 
cents. 


Carefully tested school equipment and supplies 
suitable for the use of young children are listed in the 
first postwar revision of the popular ‘Recommended 
Equipment and Supplies for Nursery, Kindergar- 
ten, Primary and Intermediate Schools,’’ published 
by the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. The booklet contains criteria for testing, 
lists of suggested equipment and supplies, sources 
of approved equipment and supplies, a directory of 
manufacturers and distributors of the approved 
items, and a bibliography. ‘“‘Recommended Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Schools, Revised February 
1949” is a General Service Bulletin and may be or- 
dered from the Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Price $1. For 25 or more, 90 cents 
each. 


‘Why a Dietetic Internship?’’, published by the 
American Dietetic Association, answers the most 
frequently asked questions about this phase of 
dietetic training. It is a small brochure available 
from the American Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Single 
copy, 5 cents. Quantities over 25 copies, 75 cents 
per 25. 


‘Food and Tuberculosis,”’ a guide to buying 
foods and planning meals for those who have or 
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have had tuberculosis, is of help to organizations 
and agency personnel interested in tuberculosis 
control. The material was prepared by the Bureau 
of Tuberculosis Control and the nutrition division 
of the Michigan Department of Health and was 
published by this state’s tuberculosis association. 
Order from the Michigan Tuberculosis Association, 
403 Seymour Avenue, Lansing 14, Michigan. 
Single copies, out of state, 25 cents. Quantity 
prices will be quoted upon request. 


Among Our Advertisers 


“The Story of Pineapple,” prepared and distrib- 
uted by the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., is an 
exceptionally interesting account of the pineapple 
industry in Hawaii from the introduction of the 
fruit into the Islands to the gigantic industry of 
today. Well-chosen photographs illustrate the book- 
let. ‘““The Story of Pineapple,’ together with an 
attractive sheet of recipes, ‘‘Ideas for Homemakers,” 
and a notebook-size chart, ‘“‘What Becomes of a 
Dole Pineapple,”’ may be ordered from Patricia 
Collier, Dole home economist, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia. Free. 


Specification sheets of General Electric home 
appliances, which cover such points as performance, 
design, controls, motor, electrical rating, warranty, 
dimensions, and service, are available in loose- 
leaf form so that they may be used as a manual on 
household equipment. Also on the subject of house- 
hold equipment is “‘Automatic Electric Water Heat- 
ing,”’ an illustrated booklet describing the advan- 
tages and principles of automatic electric water 
heating. The specification sheets and ‘Automatic 
Water Heating’ may be obtained from the Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Free to 
home conomists. 


Teachers responsible for hygiene instruction 
for junior and senior high school girls will be in- 
terested in two booklets offered by Tampax, Incor- 
porated. “‘Coming of Age,”’ by Lawrence H. Mayers, 
MD, is a clear presentation of menstruation written 
for the adolescent girl, and the second booklet, 
‘How Times Have Changed,” is a manual on men- 
struation prepared from historical and scientific data. 
Teachers may order free copies for their classes from 
the Educational Department, Tampax, Ine., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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Abstracts 


Education 
Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 


University of Minnesota 


Problems in the application of sociometry to schools, 
H. O. Danike and T. O. Monanan. School Rev. 
57, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 223-233. 
Sociometry, focusing attention on interpersonal 

relations, is a promising technique which is being 

adopted by many teachers. However, it is one that 
presents problems which should be recognized by 
those who use it. 

The type of sociometric question which is asked, 
the way it is worded and what it includes, is of utmost 
importance. Unless great care is exercised, answers 
may be induced. Choices made are determined by 
the content of the question: the content may limit 
choices to school situations or include out-of-school 
situations as well. Unless both positive choices and 
rejections are used, the picture is incomplete and, 
therefore, the interpretation based upon it may be 
inaccurate. 

It is important that teachers know how children 
relate to each other and why they do so. Only the 
former information may be derived from a. soci- 
ometric test. Supplementary techniques, especially 
the interview, are recommended before inferences 
are made from sociograms. The conditions under 
which the evaluations take place also impinge upon 
interpretations. 


Evaluation--of what? for what? H. J. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 36-38. 

Most schools and most teachers still evaluate 
almost exclusively in terms of the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill. It is important that teachers 
also learn to evaluate the so-called intangible aspects 
of pupil growth. 

Before evaluation can take place, the evaluator 
must know what changes are desirable, what consti- 
tutes objective evidence that the changes are oc- 
curring, what methods are appropriate for identify- 
ing and recording changes, whether changes are 
adequate in kind or degree, and why we evaluate. 

Since goals must be set before success toward their 
attainment can be measured, it is important that 
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the principles of goal-setting be kept in mind. Five 
principles are given as follows: (1) Goals should be 
defined to cover all aspects of growth: intellectual, 
physical, social, emotional, and aesthetic. (2) Goals 
should be defined by a co-operative process rather 
than imposed or left as an individual responsibility. 
(3) Goals should be expressed in terms of specific 
behaviors instead of vague generalities. (4) Most 
goals should be in terms of immediate living and 
growth—not projected far into the future. (5) Goals 
should be realistic and attainable. 

Before any evaluations can be made, it is necessary 
to consider the characteristics of the individual and 
his background. Many kinds of evidence concerning 
the child must be obtained before any conclusions 
may be reached. 

Uppermost in mind should be the reason for 
evaluation ; namely, to help the evaluator see where 
he can promote the child’s best growth. 


The symposium method of high school teaching, 
R. J. Maaske. School Rev. 57, No. 4 (April 1949), 
pp. 217-223. 

Characteristic of many high school and college 
classes is the impassivity of the student; yet many 
techniques have been used to provide for greater 
pupil participation. 

The symposium method, which is one of these 
newer techniques, consists of having a chairman and 
a group of four to six who present a concise, well- 
organized, and well-documented report of some phase 
of the topic under discussion. The topic should be a 
direct or indirect outgrowth of the subject material 
in the course. It is imperative that it be of interest 
to the class. 

The participants have specific responsibilities. It 
is the duty of the chairman to (1) introduce each 
member and his topic—this formality may be 
omitted in high school classes; (2) make a few ex- 
planatory or interpretive remarks as they are needed ; 
(3) open the audience discussion period; and (4) 
conclude the symposium. The members are to (1) 
present in an interesting manner concise, accurate 
information in the time allotted; (2) answer ques- 
tions directed to them by the class; and (3) be ready 
to ask intelligent questions of the other members. 
The chairman and members decide together before- 
hand the amount of time which will be used for the 
introduction, presentation of ideas, audience partici- 
pation, and summary. 

The success of the symposium may be judged by 
these criteria: Was the topic of general interest to 
the class? Was interest maintained throughout? 
Were presentations well organized, concise, informa- 
tive? Did the class participate satisfactorily? Were 
the conclusions appropriate for the discussion? 
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The silent revolution, M. Kk. Apier. Pol. Quart. 

20, No. 2 (April-June, 1949), pp. 146-153. 

In Great Britain, a revolution in the rise of the 
working class has occurred in the past ten years, no 
less real because it has been silent and so largely 
unnoticed. During that time, the national income 
has remained fairly constant, but the standard of 
living of the working class has increased about 10 
per cent. The standard of the ‘“‘submerged tenth’”’ 
has increased more—it is no longer ‘‘submerged’’— 
while the average salaried worker’s standard has 
fallen 20 per cent and that of the upper income 
group has fallen 33 per cent. This change is empha- 
sized by the fact that goods and services commonly 
purchased by the working classes have risen in cost 
substantially less than have the goods and services 
customarily required by those with high incomes. 
This revolution changes the whole complex of in- 
dustry and markets, at least temporarily putting 
emphasis on mass rather than class goods. Recrea- 
tional facilities, services to families, and importance 
of teen-age spenders have already changed, as larger 
proportions of the population have money left over 
and above that required for the bare necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter. 


Certification marks under the Lanham Act, 1D. \I. 
Pues. J. Marketing 18, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 
498-505. 

The Lanham Act came into force on July 5, 1947 
and provides for the protection of certification, 
collective, and service marks by measures similar to 
those provided for trade-marks. These marks in- 
clude the various seals of approval granted by one 
group or person for use by another who is not the 
owner of the mark (as the American Medical Associ- 
ation or Good Housekeeping Institute). 

These marks have generally been mistrusted by 
informed persons because of uncertainty about the 
self-interest on the part of the owner of the mark, the 
adequacy and impartiality of the testing, and the 
responsibility of the certifying agency. The Lanham 
Act helps the situation by making it possible to 
register certification marks. This registration may be 
‘ancelled for infringement of conditions. The power 
given the Federal Trade Commission to request can- 
cellation is such as to mitigate the uncertainties 
listed. The efficacy of the Act will depend on the 
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extent to which registration takes place, since it is 
voluntary, and on the improvement in general of 
the voluntary action of the owners and users of the 
marks. Legislation by itself will be inadequate. 


Measuring intercity differences in living costs, 
B. Manne. Vonthly Labor Rev. 68, No. 3 (March 
1949), pp. 315-321. 

An intercity index formula has been developed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to measure relative 
intercity differences in the average over-all cost of 
equivalent goods, rents, and services. This formula 
requires data on 57 items, compared with 180 goods 
and services in the previous intercity index and with 
the 435 commodities of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget, thus reducing the time and cost required 
to compute the index to practical levels. Indexes com- 
puted from the formula and from the City Worker’s 
Family Budget compare closely for March 1946 
and June 1947, the two periods for which data are 
available. The formula does not measure absolute 
intercity differences in dollar values nor the differ- 
ences between different groups and commodities 
and services by index or by dollar. Those items re- 
quire the more tedious and expensive methods used 
for the City Worker’s Family Budget. 


Have we underestimated increases in rents and 
shelter expenditures? S. J. Maisex. J. Pol. Econ. 
57, No. 2 (April 1949), pp. 106-117. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index shows an 
increase of 12 per cent from 1940 to mid-1948 in 
rents and atfempts only to measure changes from 
period to period in prices of identical housing units 
occupied by tenant families of moderate incomes 
living in large cities. The relationship between the 
increase for this select group and that for renters at 
large and for home owners has changed greatly dur- 
ing the period. The Bureau of the Census data for 
median rents in 1940 was $21.38 and in April 1947, 
$29.33, an increase of 37 per cent, while the Federal 
Reserve System data in early 1948 indicates a median 
of about $33, an increase of 54 per cent since 1940. 
For owners, a minimum estimate of 50 per cent in- 
crease in cost of building, maintenance, and opera- 
tion usually included in rent is defensible and could 
well be 100 per cent or more for those who have built 
or become owners in the last few years. Thus, in- 
stead of the 12 per cent increase indicated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, we can assume a 40 to 70 
per cent increase. This figure has very definite im- 
plications in a consideration of housing adequacy, 
the ability of the family to pay for it, and the neces- 
sity for subsidized and other rental housing. 
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New trends in social insurance, 
Soe. Research 16, No. 1 (March 1949), pp. 31-44. 
In the past few years in all parts of the world, the 

trend has been toward a comprehensive coverage of 
risks for the entire population regardless of income or 
occupation in order to assure a minimum of sub- 
sistence for every citizen and his family in any 
emergency, including medical. This also involves a 
trend toward a unification of services under one ad- 
ministrative office and a shift of responsibility to 
political bodies from self-government by the insured 
or joint employer-insured management, as has been 
done almost universally in the case of education. 
By the end of 1948, Sweden, Great Britain, and New 
Zealand had in operation complete schemes, and 
Finland, Switzerland, and Denmark had all except 
medical plans on this basis. Sweden has gone furthest 
in co-ordinating its social insurance plans with its 
social assistance program. Details of the schemes 
and administration differ greatly from country to 
country. Most of the other countries have aspects of 
social insurance for part of the working population, 
and they are extending the coverage of both risks 
and people. 

The plans in New Zealand and England differ in 
methods of financing. New Zealand has a special 
73 per cent income tax on all, of which 30 per cent 
went for medical care in 1946 and is increasing. In 
England, the money comes largely from general tax 
funds plus insurance payments. Under medical care 
plans, payment methods differ: the doctors being on 
straight salary, as in the USSR and Chile; fee for 
service, as in New Zealand; or capitation (an annual 
per capita fee for all officially on a doctor's list, 
whether treated or not during that year), as in 
england. This latter plan seems to be working out 
the best so far. 

In the United States, most of the “trend”? has 
not yet been enacted into law, as under present laws 
only a few risks are covered for about three out of 
five employees, and no medical care is included on a 


federal basis. 


Five pounds in film, A. M. Tierney and J. P. 
CotLveR. Modern Packaging 22, No. 8 (April 
1949), pp. 162-165, 278. 

During the past year, several experiments have been 

‘arried out to determine the effectiveness of the 

transparent bag (specifically pliofilm ) in pre-packaging 


heavy produce and its effect on sales. Oranges in 
Chicago and Detroit, oranges, apples, and potatoes 
in Atlanta—in both cities at the retail level-—and 
apples in 29 cities throughout the country at the 
shipper level were used. Independent market  re- 
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search organizations and Department of Agriculture 
observers participated in the tests. 

All the evidence so far indicates that the bag used 
is adequate for the job, doesn’t break, and preserves 
the quality of the produce. The bag is adaptable to 
regular packaging machines and, when it is machine- 
filled, no price differential is needed. Consumer 
acceptance of the bag was good. In Chicago, in spite 
of a price differential of 5 cents, 37 per cent of sales 
were film-bagged in a bulk, film, and mesh bag com- 
parison test, while in another test at the same price 
the film-bagged outsold bulk oranges 56 to 44. Of 
those who chose film-bagged over bulk merchandise, 
one-half said they did so because it was more con- 
venient, and a quarter because of eye appeal and 
the ability to see quality. Of those who preferred 
merchandise sold in bulk, two-thirds doubted the 
consistency of the quality of the packaged product, 
pointing up the necessity of maintaining quality 
religiously if pre-packaging is to succeed. Retailers 
have shown overwhelming acceptance of the film bag 
in these tests, and all who participated plan to con- 
tinue and expand the pre-packaging of these products 
in pliofilm bags. 


The slack-fill problem, W. F. Janssen. Modern 
Packaging 22, No. 8 (April 1949), pp. 144- 
147, 270. 

As the result of three court cases brought and lost 
by the Federal Trade Commission from 1946 to 
1948 on the slack-fill of packages, the question has 
arisen as to whether that portion of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act relating to misbranding because 
of misleading packaging can be enforced. The three 
cases involved dessert mixes and candy, and all had 
carton packaging in addition to filler wrapping. 
The slack-fill ranged from 36 per cent to 55 per cent 
of the carton capacity. In each case, the district 
courts ruled that the slack-fill was not misleading, as 
the net weight was clearly stated on the carton, 
that the customer from experience expects slack 
space, and that with machine packaging greater fill 
at the present time is not practicable from the stand- 
point of good manufacturing practice. In addition, 
in the dessert mix case, which was appealed and the 
lower court ruling upheld, it was stated that what the 
customer expected was a definite quantity of finished 
product and that he was not misled by the carton 
size. However, the consensus is that the bars have 
not been let down, only strained, and the Federal 
Trade Commission in future cases will no doubt in- 
troduce consumer testimony along with more expert 
testimony by production and packaging engineers 
to bolster its arguments. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GertrupbE CHIrreNDEN 
Towa State College 


The socialization of the delinquent, 1). 1. 
Child Devel. 19, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 143-153. 
The author does not agree with popular thought 

which describes the delinquent as a ‘socially mal- 

adjusted” child. He may be well adjusted socially 
but, in terms of standards and behaviors, not ac- 
ceptable to society as a whole. Certain outstanding 
environmental and behavioral characteristics of de- 
linquents are as follows: the lack of a closely knit 
family structure, the seeking for status and ego 
development, the lack of effective participation in 
school activities, the possession of superficial and 

“attention-getting” values, the early performance of 

behavior forbidden in children but tolerated in 

adults. Further study of the values accepted by 
adolescents and of the process by which they become 

“interiorized”’ is needed before we can hope to under- 

stand delinquent behavior. 


Psychosomatic problems in childhood, (:. J. \Mour. 
Child Devel. 19, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 137-142. 
Relationships between certain physical disturb- 

ances and the child’s interpretation of his familial- 

emotional environment are pointed out. Many 
gastrointestinal disturbances hinge on early feeding 
procedures and parental attitudes toward feeding. 

The author points out that not only refusal to eat 

but addiction to eating may be an expression of un- 

satisfied emotional needs. Too early and persistent 
bowel control training may produce resistiveness 
which results in constipation. 

Ulcerative colitis in children and in adults has 
been shown to be highly dependent upon emotional 
relationships within the family. The characteristic 
family ‘‘atmosphere” related to this affliction is 
that in which the mother shows highly ambivalent 
attitudes toward the child or repudiates him. 

Enuresis is pointed out as another symptom of 
unresolved psychological tensions, as are allergies 
and tics. The author describes a diabetic child 
whose personality was affected by the environment 
in which he had to live because of his condition. 

The approaches to these problems may be of two 
kinds: (1) the therapeutic approach, in which the 
sources of emotional upheavals and tensions in the 
home are found and alleviated; and (2) the preven- 
tive approach, which relies on a wholesome early 
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childhood environment including appropriate feeding 
and training programs attuned to the child’s needs. 


Evaluation of the mothers’ advisory service, \1. \I. 
Cooper. Jono. Soc. Research Child Devel. 12, 
No. 1, Serial No. 44 (1947) [issued in 1948], 42 pp. 
The Mothers’ Advisory Service is an adjunct of 

the Baltimore City Health Department and_ is 
housed in the same building with several of the 
Child Hygiene Clinics. Its purposes are threefold 
to determine through research the extent of behavior 
problems found in children considered normal and 
how these problems are treated by parents; to give 
clinical advisory service in food habit training to 
mothers whose children come to the hygiene clinics; 
and to help child health nurses increase their under- 
standing of the whole child. 

When a child is brought to the Mother’s Advisory 
Service, he is observed in a playroom. Observations 
are made of his level of development, his play ac- 
tivities, his relationships to other children and adults, 
and his temperament. The mother is interviewed and 
a full history of the child’s development, behavior, 
and relation to his family is obtained. The mother is 
encouraged to discuss any problems she has in rela- 
tion to the child, and the interviewer attempts to 
help her increase her understanding of these 
problems. 

The investigation reported was a study of the 
influence of continued supervision and guidanc> 
through the Advisory Service on the behavior of 
children observed in the clinic. A total of 81 children 
who had been seen at least three times over a period 
of at least a year were matched by age, sex, and 
color with a control group just entering the clinic. 
A method of scoring behavior in terms of intensity of 
behavior and of positive or negative indication of 
wholesome personality development was devised. 

The treatment group showed an improvement over 
the control group in relationship between mother 
and child, socialization, and in maturity. One of the 
greatest differences between the two groups was 
found in physical habits (particularly eating). All 
of these differences probably could be attributed to 
an increase in understanding on the mothers’ part 
which resulted in increased tolerance of the child’s 
behavior and a decrease in mother-child conflict. 

One important recommendation of the clinic staff 
is that the child be regarded as a member of a family 
group rather than an individual patient. Treatment 
then should emphasize helping parents to build up 
wholesome and strong family relationships, within 
which a young child may feel secure. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamp 


Texas Technological College 


Spices stand up in freezer storage, W. Du Bors. 

Food Ind. 21, No. 3 (March 1949), p. 116. 

The Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces reports in paper No. 225 of co- 
operative work done on the effect of freezing and 
freezer storage on spices—cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
sage. Cinnamon and nutmeg were used in applesauce 
and the sage in pork sausage. Various acceptable 
concentrations were tried as well as different lengths 
of storage to determine strength and acceptability of 
flavor. No change occurred in the flavor or flavoring 
strength up to the end of 12 months. Two types of 
food were tried ; one stored cooked, thawed, and then 
eaten cold; the other stored raw, cooked frozen, 
and eaten hot. 


Comparison of some nutrients and yield of four 
varieties of turnip greens, J. Wuiracrr, G. 3. 
Fraps, and S. H. YARNELL. J.Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
25, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 229-235. 

Of the four varieties of turnip greens, Golden Ball 
consistently gave the lowest yield with Purple Top 
ranking highest in yield and Shogoin and Seven Top 
intermediate. Golden Ball was least acceptable with 
regard to handling because of its exceedingly crinkled 
leaf, whereas Shogoin had the smoothest and most 
easily handled leaf. Fertilizer increased the yield in 
only one-half of the comparisons made. In fertilized 
samples the water and phosphorus contents were 
greater, but both calcium and iron were less. Only 
iron and calcium were present in significant dietary 
quantities. One serving of cooked turnip greens 
would have supplied from 10 to 14 per cent of the 
recommended dietary allowance for adults for iron 
and from one-sixth to one-fourth of that for calcium. 
The value of these two minerals is enhanced by omit- 
ting fertilizer from the ‘turnip patch.” 


How to select detergents for food plant cleaning, 
I. I. Somers. Food Ind. 21, No. 3 (March 1949), 
pp. 72-73+. 

The desirability of a detergent is determined by 
the degree to which it exhibits these characteristics: 
(1) high wetting or penetrating action, (2) good 
rinsibility, (3) high emulsifying power for oils, (4) 
high deflocculating or dispersing power, (5) water 
conditioning or sequestering properties in alkaline 
solutions, (6) dissolving and neutralizing power, and 
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(7) low corrosiveness. Detergents are listed as all- 
purpose those possessing most of the above points 

or as specific detergents those especially high in 
certain properties. In most food plants, two or three 
detergents will suffice. An excellent chart is included 
common detergent 


which gives properties — of 


materials. 


Restoring nutritional values with natural substances, 
J. B. Pererson. Food Ind. 21, No. 3 (March 
1949), pp. 77-79. 

Fortification of processed foods, when necessary, 
should be approached with these objectives: (1) to 
restore qualitatively to selected processed foods all 
of the substances lost because of cooking, milling, 
or chemical change; (2) to restore a sufficient quan- 
tity of lost factors so that the food will contain 
the same amounts as the raw food; (3) to restore 
vitamins and supplementing proteins to selected 
foods that are deficient so that the consumer will 
be protected ; (4) to restore certain factors to selected 
foods so that individuals who are forced to live on a 
restricted diet will be protected; (5) to add only 
those vitamins that are naturally or chemically 
associated with the food being restored. 

Even though some persons wonder why one should 
process foods so that restoration is necessary, some 
technicians believe there are obviously good reasons 
for cooking, milling, refining, and discarding nutri- 
tionally valuable parts of our food. The restorative 
concentrate must be selected carefully to meet the 
needs of that food. Pure chemicals should not be 
relied on entirely, and natural concentrates shoul | 
be used when possible. 


Effect of cooking on the folic acid content of eggs, 
F. HanninG and M. L. Mirrts. /. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 25, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 226-228. 

It has been found that the folic acid (pteroylglu- 
tamic acid) content of eggs was influenced by the 
dietary intake of the hen. The eggs used in this study 
were very low in folic acid, the average potency being 
18 micrograms per 100 grams. Cooking losses ranged 
from 18 to 48 per cent of that present in the raw egg 
with no method of preparation showing preference 
over another. The lability of folie acid was evident 
even with heating only 5 or 7 minutes. Heating ap- 
peared to be the major factor in the loss of folic acid 
during cooking. Raw egg whites contain 4 to } as 
much folie acid as whole eggs. Losses of 60 or 70 per 
cent were obtained for meringues and angel food 
cakes. The daily cooked egg contributes 5 to 7 ug 
of folie acid. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Juni, O. HoLtmes 
University of Massachusetts 


The dermal excretion under controlled environ- 
mental conditions of nitrogen and minerals in 
human subjects, with particular reference to 
calcium and iron, H. H. Mircuert and T. 8. 
Hamitton. J. Biol. Chem. 178, No. 1 (March 
1949), pp. 345-361. 

Six young adult men were exposed for 7.5 hours 
daily, 55 days a week to controlled environments in 
an air-conditioned room. The environments imposed 
ranged from “hot humid” (37° to 39°C, relative 
humidity 65 to 73 per cent) to “comfortable” (27° to 
28°C, relative humidity 43 to 45 per cent). Sweat 
was collected either in beakers or on cheesecloth, 
and the body was thoroughly washed with distilled 
water. 

The undiluted sweat contained small amounts of 
copper and manganese, moderate amounts of mag- 
nesium and phosphorus, and relatively large amounts 
of iron, nitrogen, and calcium. 

The concentration of calcium and magnesium in 
sweat decreased as sweating progressed, while that 
of nitrogen and phosphorus remained essentially 
unchanged. The concentration of calcium and mag- 
nesium appeared to be independent of the intake; 
that of calcium was decreased on raising the intake 
from usual to excessive levels. Under conditions of 
profuse sweating, the concentration of nitrogen in 
sweat increased, that of calcium decreased, and 
that of iron was unaffected. 

The study indicates that accurate balance experi- 
ments involving nitrogen, calcium, and iron cannot 
be carried out under sweating conditions, either emo- 
tional or thermogenic, unless dermal losses are 
measured. Unanswered is the question as to whether 
or not the excretory function of the skin increases 
the body’s requirements for nitrogen, calcium, 
and iron. 


Nutritional status and infection response. II. Elec- 
trophoretic, circulating plasma protein, hema- 
tologic, hematopoietic, and pathologic responses 
to Mycobacterium tuberculosis (H37RV) infec- 
tion in the protein-deficient rat, J. Mercorr, D. 
Daruinc, D. Witson, A. Lapt, and F. J. Srare. 
J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 34, No. 3 (March 1949), 
pp. 335-357. 

The possible relation of tuberculosis to specific 
nutritional deficiency is of considerable practical 
interest. This study was undertaken to define more 
closely the possible relation of dietary protein de- 
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ficiency to alterations in susceptibility to, or course 
of, tuberculosis. 

Intravenous inoculation of viable M/ycobacterium 
tuberculosis into rats resulted in definite lesions in 
lymphoid tissue, lungs, and liver. 

No significant difference in the form, incidence, or 
duration of the specific lesion was observed between 
well-nourished, moderately protein-deficient, or 
severely protein-deficient animals. No deaths at- 
tributable to the infection, per se, were noted during 
the 42- to 48-day post-infection period. 

Changes in total white blood cells, hemoglobin, 
and plasma protein concentrations, as well as in 
circulating hemoglobin and plasma protein, were 
consistent with those observed in protein-deficient 
animals. No significant variation in the measure- 
ments attended infection per se. 

Under the conditions of the study, dietary protein 
deficiency did not appear to alter the susceptibility, 
resistance, course, or physiologic response of the 
young rat to experimental tuberculosis. 


The therapeutic effect of tryptophane in human 
pellagra, R. W. Vitrer, J. F. and 
W. B. Bean. J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 34, No. 3 
(March 1949), pp. 409-413. 

A metabolic relationshrp between the amino acid 
tryptophane and the vitamin niacin has been demon- 
strated in laboratory animals and in man. Recent 
evidence with animals suggests that tryptophane 
is a direct precursor of niacin. The final proof of the 
effectiveness of this conversion in man depends upon 
the demonstration that tryptophane will relieve the 
acute manifestations of clinical pellagra. 

A basal diet devoid of vitamin C and low in B 
vitamins was fed to one patient with acute pellagrous 
glossitis, dermatitis, vaginitis, and diarrhea, and to 
another with chronic pellagrous dermatitis. Trypto- 
phane was fed in 2-gram doses three times daily, and 
24-hour urine specimens were collected and analyzed 
for N'-methylnicotinamide, an end-product of niacin 
metabolism. 

In the first case, tryptophane induced remission of 
the acute pellagrous glossitis, stomatitis, vaginitis, 
and diarrhea by the seventh day, and increased the 
N!-methylnicotinamide in the urine from extremely 
low to almost normal levels. The psychotic behavior 
of the subject did not disappear completely until 
thiamine was given. 

In the other patient, the ingestion of tryptophane 
caused a marked increase in the excretion of N!- 
methylnicotinamide. By the end of the first week, the 
skin lesions had begun to clear and disappeared 
gradually during the next two weeks. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HELEN E. 
and Doris Mouuer JAcons 


University of Illinois 


Put cooking facilities where you want them. /?rac- 
tical Builder 14, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 82-84. 
In this plan, top-of-stove cooking is done in one 

spot, the oven section in another. Notable benefits 
are increased in kitchen efficiency and more free 
floor space. Also, since the cooking units are a part 
of the structure, they can be included in the original 
mortgage. 

For top-of-stove cookery there are three elements 
plus a deep-well cooker which are set in a panel 453 
inches by 17% inches. Heating element control 
switches are located on the same panel. For oven- 
cooking there is a unit 16 inches by 153 inches by 193 
inches which has modern timing devices and tem- 
perature control. Both units are completely in- 
sulated and can be located on a counter top or in a 
kitchen cabinet. 

Unit plan for nursery schools, (. Lanprern and 
H. Morse. Progressive Architecture 30, No. 3 
(March 1949), pp. 79-83. 

The architect has four major problems in planning 
a nursery school unit. He must create an environ- 
ment which meets the needs of (1) a group of young 
children, (2) an educational program for young 
children, (3) effective teacher supervision, and (4) 
economy in construction costs. 

In this unit plan, the specific problems solved for 
the needs of a group of nursery school children are 
as follows: adequate space for outdoor, semishelter, 
and indoor activities, with direct communications 
from one to the other; safety devices; sound absorp- 
tion and selective segregation of activity centers; 
floor heating and elimination of floor drafts; ade- 
quate window space; protection from glare and 
indirect ceiling lighting; functional built-in equip- 
ment and storage facilities; facilities for drinking, 
toilet, washing, rest or nap, dressing, and lunching; 
functional subdivision of play area which does not 
interfere with children’s free movement or with 
teacher supervision; playroom, bathroom, and stor- 
age fixtures dimensioned for the young child’s 


independent use. 

For effective teacher supervision of children’s ac- 
tivities the architect provides: window placement 
and spatial relationship between dressing, bathroom, 
play, and rest rooms which make it possible to see 
what is going on in the entire unit by moving only a 
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few feet; a separate rest room with built-in cots for 

children’s rest and nap periods; an adult work center 

adjacent to a staff cupboard opening into both the 
playroom and the work center; and a small powder 
room for staff members. 

Aspects of the nursery school program other than 
those directly concerned with the children’s activities 
met by the architect are: an all-day program for 
children of working mothers, (kitchen, and so forth) ; 
parent education; child study and research; teacher 
training; and well-baby center. 

The home building industry marches on, R. Fb. 
SABERSON. Am. Builder 71, No. 3 (March 1949), 
pp. 120-121. 

This may well be the year in which the housing 
shortage begins to disappear. More real progress 
has been made in residential construction methods 
during the past few years than in any comparable 
period in the history of home building. Despite dis- 
tressing shortage of man power and materials, houses 
by the million have been built. 

Demand determined price. The $18,000 houses 
continued to be built as long as they sold faster than 
they could be supplied. When the end of that class 
was reached, the next lower price houses were built, 
and so on down the price scale until today the great- 
est over-all attention is focused on what is called 
the “economy house.” 

This program can be interrupted or upset com- 
pletely if the Government steps in with public hous- 
ing projects which will require vast quantities of 
building materials. It must be recognized that 
Government projects are seldom economical or 
efficient. Such projects will only slow down the 
progress already being made by the building in- 
dustry, divert badly needed materials, retard de- 
clining prices, increase manpower shortages, and 
raise havoc in general. They can accomplish little 
in the solution of the temporary housing shortage. 


Architecture and art, C. TunNarp. Task No. 7-8 

(1948), p. 84. 

Architecture is first and foremost an art, but it is 
an art with social and scientific content and founda- 
tion. There is a tendency to overemphasize sociology 
and engineering, both of which are essential items 
in the architect’s equipment, but which lead to grave 
errors if unleavened by art. The way to correct this 
state of affairs is to put art first. Run-of-the-mill 
buildings can be designed by planners, but buildings 
of distinction are always designed by artists. Good 
buildings will not result if beauty is a by-product of 
design. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Norma M. Gress 
Michigan State College 


Merchandising profitable cheese dishes, \\- 
GEL. Hotel Monthly 57, No. 672 (March 1949), 
pp. 42-44. 

Interest is added to menus, and sales of low-cost 
dishes are increased by dressing up items such as 
macaroni and cheese. The same is true for the other 
common cheese dishes such as cheese surprises, 
Welsh rabbit, souffiés, and cheesecake. Every hotel 
in the country probably stocks a moderate supply 
of cheese. It has many obvious uses and is one of the 
basic foods. In an Iowa hotel, it was discovered that, 
although the restaurant was using a large amount 
of cheese, it was not so popular as it might be and 
that the profit shown could be increased by smart 
salesmanship. 

The first merchandising improvement was to give 
it a name with eye appeal. On Friday’s menu was 
“Macaroni and Cheese de luxe.”’ Curiosity prompted 
some to order the new dish. Green peppers and red 
pimentos added color that attracted diners at near- 
by tables. The fact that the casserole dish was served 
scorching hot will invite “repeats” the following 
week. The same technique can be applied to other 
dishes. 


Thirteen factors in making quality frostings, ©. L. 
McGee. Food Ind. 21, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 79- 
82. 

Bakers will find the preparation of good icings 
simplified if they take care in selecting the proper 
ingredients and exercise judgment in their use. These 
determine the success or failure of an icing. The type 
of sugar, shortening, eggs, and milk or other liquids 
used will depend upon the type and use of the prod- 
uct. Common faults of icings are drying and chipping 
off the cake, losing the gloss, sticking to the 
Wrapper, or sweating and running off the cake or 
cookies. 


Linen life hinges on laundry bleach and tempera- 
ture, L. A. BrapLey. Hotel Monthly 57, No. 672 
(March 1949), pp. 60-61. 

Indiscriminate use of bleach and temperature is a 
major fault of many hotel laundering operations, 
according to the facts determined by a recent test 
of laundering by the American Hotel Association. 
It is poor practice to conserve tensile strength at 
the expense of a good washing job. It is also wrong 
to have a superior washing job at the expense of 
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linen life. Six recommendations were made to cor- 
rect common faults in the washing methods of hotels 
that failed to pass the tests. These were: (1) During 
the bleaching operation, do not permit temperature 
to go above 150°F. (2) Never use more than one 
quart of 1 per cent bleach per 100 pounds of linens. 
(3) Never add bleach until steam valve is closed, 
if using live steam. (4) Always use a clear bleach 
solution—undissolved particles may cause small 
holes. (5) If carboy bleach is used, never use it 
direct from the carboy; always dilute it to a 1 per 
cent solution. (6) Do not use a longer washing time 
than necessary to clean linens properly. 


Freeze eggs while plentiful and low cost to use 
later, [EprrortAL]. Inst. Mag. 24, No. 3 (March 
1949), p. 91. 

Eggs are one of the foods which may be easily 
frozen when they are plentiful or cheap and used at a 
later time, reports a spokesman for the Refrigeration 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. The freezing 
of eggs has become big business. Properly prepared 
in suitable containers, frozen eggs will maintain 
their quality and usefulness almost indefinitely. 
At present, about 75 per cent of all eggs used by 
bakers are frozen. 

Eggs should not be frozen in the shell, since freez- 
ing causes them to expand and break. Whole eggs 
may be broken and the contents mixed with sugar 
and corn sirup and then packaged in moisture-vapor- 
proof cartons and frozen. Use a tablespoonful of 
sugar, honey, or corn sirup to each cup of liquid 
whole eggs. Egg whites can be frozen separately 
without the addition of sugar or sirup. Egg yolks 
should be thoroughly mixed with sugar, honey, or 
corn sirup, using two tablespoons of sweetening to 
each cup of yolks. 


Money making methods, Searinc. Restaurant 

Mgt. 64, No. 3 (March 1949), p. 26. 

Little ideas with big values are offered in the fol- 
lowing hints. The Combination Price Policy has this 
disadvantage: you may be paying for items that 
your customers do not appreciate or even want. By 
charging for each item separately, the patron gets 
only what he wants and is willing to pay for. This 
is also considered good merchandising since it helps 
to build the size of the checks. 

Another good practice is to open milk, cream, and 
similar beverages in the presence of the guest. 

Cooks’ clothes, including aprons and uniforms, are 
irritating to wear if they have been laundered with 
starch. Since they are also uncomfortable and unat- 
tractive when limp, try using a filler. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Frances Coues, L. 
Keckeroru, EvizaAnerH MAHLerR, HELEN 

J. PuHanvuer, Poracierer, and 
GERTRUDE TENNEY 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut. Home Economics Association 


Rheumatic fever and the school child. /. School 
Health 19, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 105-109. 
To guide school health authorities in determining 

what can be done about rheumatic fever through 

the schools, the joint committees on school health 
and rheumatic fever have prepared a report in 
which they recommend: (1) that the school medical 
examination be improved, (2) that more emphasis 
be placed on referral by teachers and nurses of pupils 
believed to be below par for medical review, (3) 
that less emphasis be placed on restricting the phys- 
ical activity of rheumatic children and more atten- 
tion given to daily observation of pupils for sug- 
gestions of rheumatic disease, (4) that there be 
available diagnostic and consultation services to 
establish diagnosis, and (5) that these services be 
developed in co-operation with existing medical and 
public health resources in the community.—H.J.P. 


The human welfare state, W. 0. DovuGias. The 
Survey 85, No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 207-210+. 
The way to preserve incentive and independence 

for the individual and security for the masses is to 
exploit our political freedom to the fullest. Violent 
swings in the business cycle are man-made and, 
therefore, can be controlled by man. The right to 
work has become the primary plank in the platform 
of the human welfare state. Work can become a form 
of slavery unless man is free to enjoy the dividends 
which work creates. The sense of sharing and be- 
longing is the great adhesive force that holds a free 
society together.-F.C. 


Medicine under the British National Health Act, 
M. Fisuperxn, MD. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 139, No. 
10 (March 5, 1949), pp. 689-646. 

Hospital, medical, dental, and material prescrip- 
tions are provided without cost, other than taxes, 
to all who wish to enroll under the Act. The author 
feels the evils of the Act are the patients’ trivial 
complaints; deterioration in the quality of medical 
service ; over-prescribing ; excessive burden on physi- 
cians because of shortages of doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals, health centers, drugs, and trained book- 
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keepers. Dr. Fishbein also believes that private 
medical practice in England is being forced into 
nonexistence. E..M. 


Nutritional reconditioning of children, 1). Z. Mayer 
and I. G. Macy. Am. J. Public Health 39, No. 
2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 205-213. 

The nutritional status of children attending a 
summer camp for a six-week period was studied by 
checking the weights and using the Lowry and Bes- 
sey micromethods for chemical analyses of blood. 
Approximately 0.3 ml of fasting blood, obtained 
from finger punctures, was used for determination 
of hemoglobin, serum protein, serum alkaline phos- 
phatase, vitamin A, carotene, and vitamin C. The 
average body weight gain during the camp pcriod 
ranged from 5 to 1,191 g per week. Serum alkaline 
phosphatase levels remained the same during the 
period. The change in vitamin levels, although 
smaller, was similar to those found in carotenoid 
values. Hemoglobin and serum protein levels showed 
no appreciable increase. Vitamin C levels increased 
throughout the period indicating that results can 
be achieved within a comparatively short time and 
be maintained.—E.L.K. 


Compulsory health insurance is not the answer. 
J. Am. Dental Assoc. 38, No. 4, Section 2 [Special 
Supplemental Issue} (April 1949), pp. 477-572. 
This entire issue is devoted to arguments against 

compulsory health insurance. The issue includes a 
historical review, analysis of present legislation, 
description of the British program, opinions of state 
dental associations and the alternate proposal by 
the ADA. Conclusions of the ADA are that com- 
pulsory health insurance is a political approach to 
the problem, offers false promises, will cost too much 
in taxes, and will sacrifice future dental health. 

G.T. 


The effect of milk supplements on the growth of 
children with nutritive failure, T. D. Spies and 
S. Dreizen. J. Pediatrics 34, No. 4 (April 1949), 
pp. 393-413. 

EKighty-two malnourished children were paired 
on the basis of history, degree of malnutrition, and 
other factors. One group was given a daily supple- 
ment of a quart of reconstituted powdered milk 
for 22 months. Growth and development were found 
to be significantly better in the group receiving the 
milk supplement than in the control group. The 
Wetzel Grid was used and proved to be a convenient 
and reliable method for measuring certain changes 
in the growth progress of the children in the two 
groups.—M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorre RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Monofilament and staple Azlon produced, C. W. 
BenpiGo. Textile World 99, No. 5 (May 1949), 
pp. 106-107. 

Azlon, originally developed for use as paintbrush 
bristle, is being spun in filaments of 145 to 1330 
denier. The monofilament form is a potential sub- 
stitute for horsehair in fabrics; the curled staple 
form is currently being used to replace hair in mat- 
tresses. 

Staple ‘“Caslen” (trade-mark name of the pro- 
ducer, Rubberset Co., Newark, N. J.) is being ex- 
perimented with in blends with rayon. It is possible 
that industrial or home-furnishing uses will be more 
significant than clothing uses. 


Kenaf, new fiber crop. 7'ertile World 99, No. 4 (April 

1949), p. 292. 

Kenaf, a fiber crop new to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is now being grown successfully in Cuba 
and El Salvador as a result of collaborative work 
between agricultural scientists of the USA and 
Latin American countries, the USDA reports. Kenaf 
is a fast-growing bast fiber, the original home of 
which is India. It has been found fully competitive 
to jute fiber in yield, cost, and strength. Jute, during 
recent years, has been in increasingly short supply 
because of conditions in the producing areas of 
India and Pakistan, where more and more land 
originally used for jute is now being used for food 
crops. 


Manufacture, properties, and uses of Vicara fiber. 
Textile Age 13, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 24-34. 
Vicara, a fiber made from zein, one of the proteins 

of corn, has reached the commercial stage, with in- 
dications that it will find many textile uses. It is 
not offered as a substitute for any of the fibers now 
in commercial use, either natural or man-made, but 
is an individual fiber with distinctive properties. It 
can be made into 100 per cent Vicara yarn and 
fabric, but best results have been in blends. 

It is the opinion of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, manufacturer of the material, 
that Vicara adds suppleness to rayon, a down-like 
texture to wool, and absorptiveness and warmth 
to nylon. Because of its properties, performance in 
finished goods, and economic factors, the manufac- 
turers believe Vicara will be used primarily in 
these goods: women’s dress goods, women’s suitings, 
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sports clothes, infants’ wear, knit goods, hosiery, 
upholstery, and novelty fabrics. 


Capacitance method of measuring wear of textile 
materials. 7exrtile Age 13, No. 5 (May 1949), 
pp. 50-53. 

A convenient, nondestructive method for measure- 
ment of the abrasive wear of textiles has been de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of Standards. 
This method measures a property of the sample— 
its capacitance—which is very closely related to 
the amount of material remaining in the portion of 
the fabric tested. This system may also be used to 
explore uniformity of fabric and wear of different 
parts of garments. 

It requires only three capacitance measurements 
to determine the extent of wear in a specimen over 
any interval of time. The electrodes of a precision 
capacitator are first adjusted to be slightly farther 
apart than the thickness of the thickest specimen 
to be studied. The capacitance of the intervening 
air space is then measured. The capacitance with 
the unworn specimen is next obtained, and finally 
the capacitance of the abraded specimen. The 
measure of destruction or ruin can then be obtained 
in percentage, through use of a formula. 


Shrinkage control of knit goods. Jertile Age 13, 

No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 46-56. 

This article is a study of various methods of 
shrinking knit goods, now in use or being developed, 
with special emphasis on several important proc- 
esses employed in preventing felting of knit wool 
fabrics. 

One of the main problems is to overcome the 
tendency to shrinkage because of the tension applied 
to the yarn in the various processes entering into 
the manufacture of knitted goods. The Redman proc- 
ess, which relax-heats knit fabric in the presence of 
moisture, has solved this problem. 

The other main problem is to overcome the tend- 
ency to shrinkage from a change in the character 
of the fiber’ itself after laundering. This type of 
shrinkage is characteristic only of wool fiber and 
is called felting shrinkage. No entirely satisfactory 
solution has yet been found for the felting shrinkage 
problem, though many are being developed. These 
methods are chemical, not mechanical, and ap- 
proach the problem in one of two ways: (1) seeking 
to modify the physical structure of the wool fiber 
in such a way as to impair its felting qualities; (2) 
changing the fiber’s physical properties by impreg- 
nating it with a resin. Several of these methods are 
described in some detail in the article. 
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‘More rural homes now have access to electricity, and consequently 
more electrical equipment will be used in these homes. Home 
economics teaching must keep up with modern trends, therefore, 


we are using more electrical equipment in our laboratory,” 


says Mrs. Elizabeth Ray, Home Economics teacher, Klondike High School, Lafayette, Indiana 


Modern Electric Range Installation in the Home Economics 
Laboratory of Klondike High School, Lafayette, Indiana, 


—~_ ™ TO TEACH If the home economics laboratory of your school is not yet equipped with 
’ — = — |_—s— MODERN modern Electric Ranges, consider these facts: 
51. @O° COOKING Surveys of leading national magazines show that homes in every section of the 
‘ ’ country are installing modern Electric Ranges. A recent questionnaire to home 
‘ YOU NEED economics departments indicates that more than 80% of all schools covered 
> is now teach modern Electric Cooking. Home economics students naturally want 
ie = all [ A MODERN to use in school the same type of equipment they have in their homes. 
RANGE Consult your local Electric Service Company or electrical appliance dealer. 


... Of course, it’s Electric! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section, Dept. JH-10 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + FRIGIDAIRE ELECTRIC RANGE 155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC . GIBSON . HOTPOINT SECTION Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor pian blueprint of the Klondike 

High School home economics laboratory kitchen illustrated on 


A 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Street and Number...... 


QUALITY . UNIVERSAL . WESTINGHOUSE 
City, Postal Zone ond Be 00000 
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Depend upon pineapple 
as the never-failing source of ideas in 

your professional work. This versatile fruit 
which comes in four different cuts — Sliced, 
Chunks, Tidbits, and the new crisp-cut 
Dole Crushed—lends itself to demonstrations, 
class room experiments, news stories and 
broadcasts at any time of the year. This 
upside-down cake, for example, with Dole 
Crushed would make a hit at any meal 

from January to December. 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 


Now reedy “The Golden Touch” 16 mm. color film for 
classroom use, for bookings write: 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CRISP-CUT CRUSHED 
UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 


Just as delicious as upside-down cake made with 
Sliced is this one made with the new ecrisp-cut 
Dole Crushed. More pineapple per square inch 
because you cover the entire surface with the 
juicy, golden particles. Pleasing designs can be 
made with maraschino cherries and nuts. Drain 
the Crushed before spooning it over the nut and 
cherry design in the brown sugar and butter in the 


pan. Use your own cake recipe or packaged mix. 


) Pineapple Products 


Cc 


u 
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(Send for “Coffee Facts for Home Economists“) 


Your students will be concerned with the preparation 
of coffee all their lives. Why not have them learn early 
from this fact-packed book all the “do’s and don'ts” 
of proper coffee-making ? 

Its 24 well-illustrated pages inform them of coffee’s 
history, growth, blending, roasting, grinding, and 
packaging. 

All the popular coffee-making devices and their care 
are described and illustrated. All methods of making 
coffee are explained. 


There are also several pages devoted to new and un- 
usual coffee recipes. 


Everything your classes should know about this im- 
portant subject is here . . . and of course it’s FREE! 


| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

| Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-10-49 

1 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please send me FREE copies of “Coffee Facts for Home 

Economists.” 

Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 

1 Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 

| The Canned Food Handbook 

| High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 

|  __Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 

| Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 

Name 

| 

School 

Street Addre 

l City Pants Zone State 
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a new, authoritative bookl 
available 


“Money Saving Tips on Marketing” is 
just what the name implies. It contains 24 
pages of precise guidance from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and _ other 
authoritative sources on how to judge 
freshness and quality in vegetables, poul- 
try and seafood. 

This booklet gives home economics stu- 
dents and homemakers a concise market- 
ing guide, complete in its information yet 
small enough to be carried in a handbag. 

The new booklet is available without 
charge for classroom distribution. Let us 
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AEE for your classes 


know your requirements by letter or a 
postcard to the address below. 


* * * 


At the same time, you will probably wish 
to order copies of “Modern Trends in 
Marketing’’—three informative folders on 
the distribution of vegetables, poultry and 
fish from source to market. 

This series has proved so popular with 
home economics teachers that the folders 
have been reissued and are again available 
in reasonable quantities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 


October 1949 
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FOR THESE 2 
#7]. NEW FREE TEACHING UNITs 


NEW BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


“A Basic Breakfast Pattern” 


Edited by Dr. E. V. McCo.uuM, Professor Emeritus 
of Biochemistry, The Johns Hopkins University 


FOR THE TEACHER: A helpful 24-page Teacher's 
Source Book “‘A Basic Breakfast Pattern’’ cover- 
ing 17 informative subjects with illustrations, 
charts and photographs. Included are the latest 
nutritional information on breakfast and _ its 
importance to teen-agers and adults . . . significant 
facts about the breakfast cereal and milk serving 
.. . and the scientific study of adverse effects of 
“breakfast skipping”’ habits. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: A full color wall chart, size 
22” x 16”, in forceful illustrative style. Shows the 
breakfast pattern of basic foods recommended by 
medical and nutrition authorities. 


FOR STUDENTS: 20 Students’ Work Sheets provide 
assignment material for weekly menu planning 
and breakfast cost comparisons. 


NEW CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 
“Fifty Tested Cereal Recipes” 


Edited by LAURA DEEPHOUsE, Director of Home 
Economics Dept., School City of South Bend, Indiana 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 32-page Teacher's Source 
Book is a valuable aid in teaching the ingredient 
use of breakfast cereals in breads, cookies, main 
dishes, candies, and desserts. It reports the re- 
search studies and conclusions of two leading 
authorities on the ingredient use of cereals. At- 
tractively illustrated with photographs and charts. 
It shows the twenty generic kinds of cereals with 
descriptions and illustrations. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: Two photographically illus- 
trated wall charts, size 16” x 22”, in two colors, 
are excellent classroom material for the step-by- 
step preparation of oaten bread and cereal pie crust. 


FOR STUDENTS: 20 Students’ Work Sheets are an 
abbreviated form of the two wall charts for the 
preparation of oaten bread and cereal pie crust. 


Home Economics Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. 309 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send New FREE Teaching Unit: Teacher's Source Book, 
Wall Chart and 20 Students’ Work Sheets as checked below: 


[]) “A Basic Breakfast Pattern” [)] “SO Tested Cereal Recipes” 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Breakfast Teaching Unit Cereal Teaching Unit 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
Name 


to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois Address a — 


City ___Zone State 
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Send today for your FREE copies of these 


HELPFUL, NEW BOOKLETS and POSTERS | - 


on dairy products—by 


Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas Authoritative scientific charts, with nutritive values f Y 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Consumer Service, 


budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 


Show value of dairy products in the diet. “Basic-7” 
shows foods which should be included in daily diet. 
“Milk” illustrates place of “Nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food”’ in home entertainment and enjoyment. 


Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of 
nutrients of dairy products. Given by 
portions and percentages! Wonderful 
help in figuring special diets! 


| 80 \ 
| Uni 
| lust 
| 
| APVISER viet 
2 
ing | ME 
| 
More 
Pe x ing t 
CAN 
coo 
BREA 
on 
| | 
An appetite-rousing collection of ice I Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- | oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal | type of meal—whether budget-based or 
‘. you plan more glamorous! party-paced! | 
| 
OF DAIRY PRODUCTS | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
x | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Compt by | 
i | A 
BaLtimors, Mo | 
| 
4 
| Valuable 17” x 22” posrers. Attractive, educationai. 
| 


Get the best—get => 
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MEAL PLANNING and TABLE SERVICE 


Beth Bailey McLean 


A popular text for years in many schools throughout the 
United States, has now been completely revised and newly il- 
justrated with drawings and photographs. Discussions of plan- 
ning, serving, etiquette—all from the average home point of 
view—are featured. 

Covered: the art of entertaining, the principles of menu mak- 
ing, carving, choosing table linen, silver, china, and glassware, 


etc. 
Write to the address below for your copy on approval. 


MENUS and RECIPES for the 
DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS Ella Liner Lambert 


More than 100 complete menus and over 1000 recipes. Gives fundamentals: cook 
ing temperatures, yield of recipes, use of seasoning, ete. $3.25. 


CANDY and CANDY-MAKING THE MANUAL 


Bookmeyer $2.75 
COOKIES and MORE COOKIES ARTS PRESS 
919 Duroe Building 


Sumption & Ashbrook $2.25 
Peoria, Illinois 


BREADS and MORE BREADS 


Sumpltion & Ashbrook $2.50 


New LIPPINCOTT 


home economics textbooks 


FOOD FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


McDermott-Trilling-Nicholas 


| A basal text for the introductory high school foods 
course, FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING is designed 
especially to fit the needs and interests of high 
| school students. 


_ TODAY'S CLOTHING 


Baxter-Latzke 


* 


A completely rewritten, reset edition of the au- 
thors’ widely popular YOU AND YOUR 
CLOTHES, TODAY'S CLOTHING offers a com- 
plete and balanced clothing course for senior high 
school girls. 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago—Philadelphia—Atlanta 
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VM MMM 
For P.T.A. or Facul-Teas 
Choose a Cookie that's 


CHOCOLATE SHORTBREAD 


SIFT together 


3 ¢. sifted all-purpose flour 
V3 c. sugar 
4 tsp. sale 
CUT IN —Ic. shortening 
(butter or margarine) 
ADD — |» pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Morsels, coarsely chopped 


Press into ungreased 6” x 10” x 2” 
baking pan. 


BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 50-60 Min. 
YIELD: 214 doz. 1” x 2” Pieces 

Other Choices: Chocolate Derbies or Chocolate 
Sunshine Bars. (Recipes for these sent on request. 


Write Nestle’s Chocolate Test Ki 
he 
Hudson St., New. York 13, N. Y.) itchen, 60 


Toll House Cookies 
ore America's Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. of 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


— | 
| 
IN) 2. interesting lookins- 
Unusual in type. ~ 
LL 4 For example: 
| 
Si 10¢, AY 
| 
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FOODS 


charts are new. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


A new edition of a popular and valued text. While retaining the strong 
points of the original book, the second edition has been rewritten and 
reorganized The nutrition section has been simplified and brought up 
to date. New-type methods in making cake, yeast bread, and pastry. 
the use of scoring devices for baked products, and variety meats and 
food preservation are"fully discussed. Information is given on modern 
marketing conditions, recently available food products, and modern 
kitchen equipment and plans. Food value and time and temperature 


BY HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Vhatritive, 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 


to faster food preparation 


1) FOLEY FOOD MILL is three utensils in one— 

a masher, ricer and strainer. ~~ 
Baby Size, $1.69 . Household Size, $1.98 == 
Canning-Freezing Size, $2.98 « Master Size, $5.95 


2) FOLEY SISTER SIFTERS SET. . . meets every 
sifting need. 

l-cup sifts into measuring cup ¢ 5-cup 
comes apart to wash. Boxed set, $2.18. 


3) FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 
spring action. 79c. 


4) FOLEY BLENDING FORK, with curved tines, 
cuts shortening, blends gravies, creams 
sauces. 39c. 


5) FOLEY JUICER strains as it juices. Fits 
over cup. Easy to clean. Aluminum. 39c. 


Mfg. Co., 3311-10 N.E. 5th St. 


Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Please send: [] Professional offer on 
Foley equipment [) Special Schoo! Dis- 
count on Foley equipment used as labora- 
tory equipment. 

Name 
\\ 

Address.y\\ 


Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
* 


45 


CF 
Cs 7 5 Now you can learn the secret 


/ of selecting —or making — 
the clothes that will bring out 
your individual charm and beauty 


» 


VER before has a noted fashion 
designer revealed so clearly her 
professional secrets as in this comprehensive book. It 
shows you how to use line, color and “‘atmosphere”’ in 
the making — or selection — of clothes that will bring 
out the individual charm that is yours alone. Through 
realistic and scientific analyses, including detailed 
figure analysis charts and hair-and-skin type charts in 
full color, you can learn how to coordinate your figure, 
coloring and personality with the clothes that will 
show you at your loveliest. 


Clothes Mak 
Magic 


By EMMI COTTEN 


| Protusely illustrated with full- 
color charts and black and 
white drawings $5.95 


Send for examination copy on approval! 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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MALTEX points the 
way toa 
GOOD BREAKFAST. 


Everyone needs nourishing breakfasts, 
but not everybody eats them. That’s why 
Maltex Cereal is important. It’s so deli- 
cious! The rich, nut-like flavor—result of 
combining Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley—is so temptingly naturally sweet 
you just can’t help liking it. Maltex is 
nourishing, easily digested... the ideal 
hot cereal for nutrition-right break- 
fasts. 


. «+ 50 Maltex will help you launch your 
breakfast project. 


Write today for new catalog of 14 FREE teach- 
ing aids. Posters, charts, booklets with strong child 
appeal ...a wonderful help in building good eat- 
ing habits.’ Offer limited to localities north of 
Washington, D. C. and east of Chicago. Senda 


post card today to: 


Home Economics Dept. 


Maltex Co. Burlington, Vt. 


Ww 
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about menstruation 


Usually it is far more difficult for an individual girl student 
to take the initiative than it is for the teacher to invite 
questions. This applies especially to a “‘delicate’’ matter 
like menstruation. Why not open the subject with a short 
general talk and then invite questions, either in the meet- 
ing or subsequently in private? This method has worked 
well in many cases. 

The modern attitude on the subject is well reflected in 
the Tampax manual for teachers entitled “How Times Have 
Changed.” It is not only authoritative but decidedly inter- 
esting. ... Shows how Tampax may be worn during tub 
or shower bath. How the wearer cannot feel its presence. 
How it banishes belts, pins, etc. No odor or chafing. Very 
tiny (worn internally). Easily disposable. 

Send for this Manual and other free material. Check 
coupon below. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journalof the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


JHE-109-W ! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. () Tampax manual 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.”’ () Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies. () Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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Visualize Your ENTIRE 
Homemaking Department 


Student kitchens alone do not make a homemaking 
department. In the well equipped deparement careful 
planning makes available proper facilities for housing 
all materials and providing demonstration areas for all 
homemaking activities. 


Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of 
the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to 
the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon 
gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 
visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 
equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- 
ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, 
and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will 
be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment 
and floor plans for homemaking departments. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Teach in 


Examination for teachers of 
Chicago 


Home Making Arts in the Chi- 
cago Public High Schools will 
be held December 27, 1949. 


For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 No. LaSalle Street — Chicago 1, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 


Specification Writer 


Home Economics degree emphasizing textile 
background. Experience preferred in textile 
identification, laboratory analysis and evalua- 
tion or comparison shopping. Will establish 
standards of construction and quality for soit 
line merchandise. Female 25-40. Chicago. 
Box # J-6, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Candidates Urgently Needed 


To head college foods and nutrition depart- 
ment, Ph.D. degree required, $4,000 for 9 
months; Jo teach institution management, 
$3,600 plus maintenance for 9 months; To 
supervise student teachers, $4,100, more for 
person with Ph.D. 

For food production managers: /n restaurant, 
10 years commercial experience required, 
$6,000 per year, opportunity for advancement ; 
In College Union food department as assistant, 
with commercial experience, $4,000; Jn hotel, 
with or without experience, salary open; Jn 
winter resort, beginning November 3. 


Mary E. Sather, Director, Room 33-A, 138 N. 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 23 years of 
placement experience. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
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. Po NEW FILM CATALOG . . . NEW EDUCATIONAL 
4 FOR $2.00! 
Business-Sponsored Educational Films 
lists and describes over 1000 motion picture films, strip 
seen. Stee: films and other visual aids. Organized under 
serene appropriate headings including home econom- 
ics, home furnishings, economics, agriculture, 
health and hygiene, and 30 other commodity 
and descriptive headings. There are 67 list- 
ings under home economics. Easy to use. 
Price $1.50 
Business-Sponsored 
Educational Material lists and describes 
over 1000 booklets, wall charts, and other edu- 
cational aids. There are 218 listings under 
home economics. Other materials are grouped 
under health and hygiene, buymanship, house- 
hold management, nutrition, recipes and 
menus, labeling, and other convenient designa- 
tions. This catalog will simplify your task in 
selecting materials for educational and pro- 
fessional use. Price $1.50 
Regular price $1.50 per 
~~ egular price $1.50 per copy 
CONSUMER NEWS DIGEST Business-Sponsored Educational Films and the companion cata- 
A monthly summary of the important con- log, Business-Sponsored Educational Materials, may be purchased 
sumer economic developments. Consumer ed- for $2.00, a savings of $1.00 on the two catalogs. Order now. Use 
ueation, consumer goods standards and 
labeling, commodity buying information, care the coupon below. 
and use of consumer goods, consumer market 
trends, consumer protection, business policies, 
and foreign consumer news are among the main | 
gong 70: Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
Mailec squest. No charge sub- 
scription rate. 120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
THE CONSUMER-BUYER AND DISTRIBUTION | Please send me the following publications: 
A 14-lesson series published in 7 handy 
booklets. There are 2 with Business-Sponsored Educational Films $1.50 
questions and references in each volume. | © Business-Sponsored Educational Materials 1.50 
Volume I, Lesson (1), ‘‘The Consumer in | 0 *Both for $2.00 
Our S t 9 The Consumer Market”’ 
the De | © Consumer News Digest (No charge or subscription rate) 
to Serve the Consumer’’, (4) “Who Does the | © The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution 
Work of Marketing?”’; III, (5) “Choosing the | —— Entire series $1.75 
Retailer’, (6) ‘“‘Buyer-Seller Relations’’; IV, | Parts 25¢ each 
(7) ‘Principles of Consumer Buying’’, (8) | awe — 
“Consumer Credit’’; V, (9) ‘‘Advertising and | O Check enclosed O Please send bill 
the Consumer-Buyer’’, (10) ‘Consumer Goods | 
Standards and Labeling’’; VI, (11), ‘Prices, | Name - 
the Price System, and the Consumer’’, (12) ie en 
‘“‘Marketing Costs and Efficiency’’; VII, (13) | 
‘‘The Government and the Consumer-Buyer’’, Address 
(14) “Improved Buying Through Consumer 
Education” | City aT Zone—— State—— 
25¢ per volume. 15¢ in quantities of 10 or | 
more. 
COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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HOME LAUNDERING 
HANDBOOK PRAISED 
BY TEACHERS 


DETAILED TEACHING MANUAL 
AGAIN OFFERED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


Throughout the country, teachers of Home Economics 
are enthusiastically endorsing the merits of the popular 
**Home Laundering”’ reference handbook. They say its 
complete treatment of the chemistry of washing, the 
techniques of ironing, kitchen and laundry planning, 
together with detailed information on the various types 
of washable fabrics is practical and helpful in planning 
class programs. The material, gathered together in a 
36-page book, has been compiled under the supervision 
of the Home Economics Institute of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 


CONTINUOUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


At the Institute, a home laundering research program is 
continuously under way for the purpose of discovering 
easier, more effective home laundering and drying 
methods for the housewife to follow. Tests of many 
kinds are run . . . comparisons of hand-washing and 
machine-washing results, checking colorfastness, water 
temperatures . . . everything to do with laundering. 


UP-TO-DATE CLOTHES DRYER DATA 


Testing is carried out in the field of clothes drying as well 
as laundering. For instance, for one entire summer two 
identical sets of fabrics were tested to determine the 
difference between dryer-dried and line-dried fabrics. 
The results, plus the advantages of automatic clothes 
drying and the operating principles of different types of 
dryers are covered in the ‘‘Home Laundering’ handbook. 


NEW REFRIGERATION BOOK 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Another manual in the series of Westinghouse teaching 
aids is the handbook, “Electric Household Refrigera- 
tion’’, which has just been completely revised. Its con- 
tents deal with the refrigeration of foods . . . its effect 
on bacteria and vitamins . . . home freezing . . . correct 
loading of a refrigerator . . . its proper care and use, 
plus much more useful information. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


Both *‘Home Laundering’’ and ‘‘Electric Household 
Refrigeration’’ are supported by students’ Fact Folders 
which are furnished in quantities for classroom use. The 
Fact Folders and one copy of each teacher's handbook 
are supplied free. Additional handbooks are 5 cents each, 
money to be enclosed with order. 


Send requests for literature to the Consumer Service 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 482 
East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


.-. of course, it’s electric! 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


School-Plan Appliances 
Replaced Yearly. .with new models 


Be practical and economical. Use the Westinghouse 5-Year 
Appliance Replacement Plan to keep your Home Eco- 
nomics Department modern for years. The original equip- 
ment is provided at a special low price. Then appliances 
are replaced yearly with mew ones at no additional cost. A 
single contract simplifies everything for you. Practical teach- 
ing aids are also supplied. It'll pay you to investigate this 
convenient plan now. 


For complete details, write the Home Economic Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 482 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS | 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Pupil for a day 


One morning last Spring when the school bell rang in a school 
, in Wisconsin, mothers (and even some fathers) flocked in with SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 
' their children for a unique kind of instruction. Local and state PARENTS’ DAY 
health experts took over classrooms and auditorium to teach Morning: 
5 eood food habits. Discussion held in classrooms on 
The parents were brought face to face with a three-day survey results of a diet surs ra taken in prep- 
of their children that revealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly 
- ok Lectures by local or other health 
. the result OL s¢ arcities since Most ) 1e foods were grown authorities on health problems. 
. right in the locality—these diet deficiencies were caused by poor 
7 food habits. Charts vividly pictured for the parents how the Noon: 
: inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups contributed to a Model me al served parents in school 
lunchroom, 
S child’s good health. 
A great deal of information had to be packed into one day’s Afternoon: 
program, but when school was out, all went home convinced that ies movies on nutrition 
health, 
one way to solve urgent health problems was through the co- ng — ~ 
operation of home, school and health agencies. A few hours of 
- nutrition and health projects under 
: direct contact with the parents had accomplished more than saat 
months of indirect contact through the children. : 
) For further information on conducting a similar Parents’ neni 
Day in your school or for materials and individual guidance G. 
on your nutrition projects, make it a point to write General @ MyI A 
Mills today. Our “Program of Assistance in Nutrition hee hag 
ind Health Education” is prepared in manifold yy 
ways to help make your projects a success. — anes 
= 
ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public Services Department, TOP a 
’ General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. © Copyright 1949, General Mills, luc 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 


DULCIE'G DONOVAN 


FOODS FOR HOME 
* AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nu(rition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 


suggestions about kitchen equipment, 


mizing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie rectpes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. | Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase \the book’s attractive- 
ness, 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent: facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things. 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
Economics. A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a | Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When | Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 
New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS 
AND HOME. The new revision has 


YOUR HOME changes which appear on 114 pages. 
AND YOU There are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 


color. The new drawings will be found 
| Carlotta C. Greov 


to be delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashions. WORKBOOK. 
OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ~  THE_GIRL TODAY 
ECONOMICS THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P.. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems of 
Johnson, Randolph, and _ life, this book discusses the customs of 
Pixley the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING of clothing and voice on personality. 
Fay Mack Scharmer There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. The 


FROM THIMBLE To Gown 200k is attractively illustrated. 
Van Gilder 


DRESS» HOME \\ 
WORKBOOK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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